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“  The  lithographic  work  of  Honor e  Daumier 
assures  this  marvellous  satirist  a  place  among 
the  most  glorious  artists  of  all  times  and  of 
all  countries.1,1 
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HONORE  DAUMIER 


By  LOYS  DELTEIL 

Author  of  “  Catalogue  raisonn<§  de  l’oeuvre  lithographic  d’HonorC  Daumier  ” 
(en  collaboration  avec  N.  A.  Hazard),  “  Le  rnanuel  de  l’amateur 
d’estampes  du  xviiie  siecle,”  “Le  peintre-graveur  illustrC.” 


HE  lithographic  work  of  Honore  Daumier 
assures  this  marvellous  satirist  a  place  among 
the  most  glorious  artists  of  all  times  and  of 
all  countries.  His  genius,  at  once  abundant 
and  varied,  powerful  and  resourceful,  complex  and  syn¬ 
thetic,  is  unaffected  by  school  controversies,  by  any 
fluctuation  of  taste  and  of  fashion.  The  more  one  stud¬ 
ies  the  immense  production  —  four  thousand  prints!  — 
through  which  this  genius  has  expressed  itself,  the  more 
one  is  overwhelmed,  however  unprepared  his  mind  may 
be  to  grasp  the  incomparable  scope  of  its  philosophical 
and  satirical  significance.  How  many  have  approached 
his  lithographs  with  no  other  thought  than  of  find¬ 
ing  amusement  in  these  “  caricatures,”  and  have  been 
dumbfounded  to  meet  at  nearly  every  step  works  not 
merely  diverting  (as  had  too  readily  been  taken  for 
granted)  but  in  turn,  epic,  profound,  witty,  comic, 
familiar,  full  of  life,  whether  they  were  political  sub¬ 
jects  or  scenes  of  daily  life.  To  boldness  and  elevation 
of  thought,  to  a  verve  ever  vitally  renewed,  to  the  con¬ 
ception  of  an  ideal  in  no  wise  inimical  to  a  respect  for 
sane  reality  —  often,  on  the  contrary  based  squarely 
upon  it  —  Daumier  adds  qualities  of  execution  which 


belong  only  to  the  master-artist.  Has  he  not  rendered 
the  slightest  anecdotes  with  the  same  science  of  pro¬ 
portion,  of  composition,  of  physiognomy,  of  effect,  that 
he  has  brought  to  the  treatment  of  the  most  eloquent 
and  pathetic  subjects? 

Let  us  take  as  an  example,  among  a  hundred  others, 
a  subject  from  Adualites,  chosen  in  preference  to  many 
another  because  it  is  usually  overlooked,  its  legend,  at 
least,  scarcely  entitling  it  to  particular  attention:  “It  ’s 
the  truth,  Madame  Fribochon,  three  weeks  ago  there 
was  an  earthquake.  ...”  The  scene  may  be  quickly 
described:  three  old  crones  have  happened  to  meet  at 
night  on  a  landing,  and  two  of  them  listen,  by  the  dim 
light  of  a  candle,  to  something  being  told  by  the  third. 
The  subject  itself  is  nothing.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
these  three  figures  are  so  happily  and  ingeniously 
grouped,  the  fright  or  surprise  depicted  on  their  faces 
and  expressed  by  their  general  attitudes  is  so  nicely  and 
exactly  observed,  the  masses  are  so  skilfully  disposed, 
the  effect,  in  short,  is  so  true  and  intense  in  its  contrast 
of  warm,  rich  blacks,  transparent  grays,  luminous,  radi¬ 
ant  whites,  that  the  slightness  of  the  scene  is  forgotten, 
and  one  sees  only  the  masterpiece  on  a  par  with  a  work 
by  Rembrandt,  just  as,  in  another  direction,  the  BarbS- 
Marbois,  in  the  series  of  the  Juges  des  accuses  d’avril, 
vies  with  a  Holbein. 

Honore  Daumier,  as  generally  known,  was  a  native 
of  Marseilles,  where  he  was  born  February  26,  1808. 
The  son  of  a  glazier  who,  convinced  that  he  was  a  poet, 
came  to  Paris  in  the  hope  of  achieving  some  celebrity, 
Honore  Daumier,  like  most  artists,  experienced  the 
harsh  and  bitter  beginnings  of  a  mode  of  existence 
which,  to  tell  the  truth,  was  never  very  kind  to  him. 
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Daumier.  “Vous  avez  la  parole’ 


First  office-boy  (saute-ruisseau) ,  then  clerk  in  a  book¬ 
shop,  Daumier,  having  learned  the  rudiments  of  draw¬ 
ing  from  Alexandre  Lenoir,  and  of  lithography  from 
Charles  Ramelet,  made  in  1829  and  1830  his  first  draw¬ 
ings  on  the  stone.  His  beginnings  in  lithography  were 
of  the  most  modest  description;  he  felt  his  way  at  first, 
deriving  his  inspiration  from  Charlet,  in  the  Vieux 
drapeau,  from  Granville,  in  the  Conference  de  Londres, 
from  Pigal,  from  C.  J.,  and  above  all  from  Travies,  by 
whom  he  was  influenced  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is 
sometimes  difficult,  in  the  files  of  Charivari  for  1832  and 
1833,  to  distinguish  the  plates  belonging  to  each  of 
these  two  artists.  St.  Philippe  Roi  des  Gaules  et  Martyr 
(an  allusion  to  King  Louis  Philippe)  by  Travies  has 
often  been  attributed  to  Daumier,  such  is  the  striking 
similarity  between  the  two  artists  at  that  date.  These 
indecisions,  however,  soon  disappear.  Already,  in  the 
Masques  de  1851,  drawn  in  1852  under  the  pseudonym 
of  “Rogelin,”  and  published  in  Caricature,  then  newly 
founded  by  Philippon,  Daumier  begins  to  show  a  more 
personal  style,  and  the  bust  cartoons  of  Lameth,  Dupin, 
Soult,  Persie,  which  appeared  a  little  later,  betray,  be¬ 
neath  their  robustness,  still  a  trifle  “tight,”  the  mastery 
of  one  of  the  greatest  virtuosi  of  the  lithographic  crayon. 

Among  the  works  of  Daumier’s  youth,  there  is  one 
that  must  be  mentioned,  not  because  of  its  artistic 
qualities,  but  because  it  led  to  his  being  prosecuted  and 
condemned  .  .  .  politically!  We  allude  to  his  Gargan- 
tua.  This  again  is  King  Louis  Philippe,  here  repre¬ 
sented  as  swallowing  innumerable  bags  of  money 
wrung  from  the  people,  which  the  monarch  hastens  to 
dispense  in  gifts  and  decorations  to  the  most  zealous 
among  his  courtiers. 
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Daumier.  “Celui-la  on  peut  le  mettre  en 
Louis  Philippe  and  the  Chief  Justice  at  the  bedside  of  a 


LIBERTE  ” 
political  prisoner 
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This  cartoon,  not  “modestly  signed  Honore,”  as 
stated  by  M.  Arsene  Alexandre,  but  quite  plainly 
“H.  Daumier/’  is  hardly  more  violent  than  many  other 
contemporary  sallies  aimed  at  the  easy-going  sovereign 
by  Travies,  by  Auguste  Bouquet,  by  Grandville.  But 
the  government,  forced  to  defend  itself  against  attacks, 
which  became  the  more  numerous  the  more  it  appeared 
inclined  to  indulgence,  decided  to  check  them  by  an 
example.  The  lot  fell  on  the  Gargantua.  After  a  remand- 
men  t,  Daumier  was  obliged  to  serve  his  sentence  at 
Sainte  Pelagie  (September,  1832-February,  1833.) 

This  sentence,  which  brought  him  a  halo  of  martyr¬ 
dom,  far  from  bridling  the  verve  of  the  artist,  resulted 
rather  in  giving  it  a  sharper  edge  and  in  bringing  him 
to  the  notice  of  the  leaders  of  the  opposition.  Without 
the  least  hesitation,  Daumier  resumed  his  place  on  the 
firing  line,  with  his  confreres  of  Caricature  and  of  Chari¬ 
vari.  One  after  another,  the  former  from  1833  to  1835, 
published  about  a  hundred  of  his  plates.  Not  only  do 
many  of  them  take  their  place  among  the  finest  pro¬ 
ductions  of  his  crayon,  but  several  rank  as  typical  mas¬ 
terpieces  of  satirical  art  in  its  highest  form.  These  are 
the  three  years  in  the  course  of  which  he  executed  that 
superb  series  of  full-length  portraits  of  the  members  of 
the  Chambre  improstituee,  so  full  of  life,  so  character¬ 
istic,  so  ironical  in  their  clever  modelling.  In  them  he 
silhouettes  for  us  Baillot  and  d’ Argot,  Prunelle  and 
Keratry,  Hcirle  pere  and  Guizot,  Etienne  and  Rover- 
Collard,  and  in  them,  despite  a  sensible  deformation, 
intended  to  diminish  the  dignity  of  the  actual  face,  he 
respects  the  specific  physiognomical  truth  of  each  per¬ 
son  represented.  Furthermore,  this  is  the  time  when  he 
sketched  the  Juges  des  accuses  d’avril.  From  them 
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From  La  Caricature 


emerge  two  figures  unforgettable  in  the  impression  they 
produce  of  violence  verging  on  grandeur:  Barbe-Mar- 
bois  and  Gazan.  Throughout  this  period,  1833-1835, 
moreover,  Daumier  shows  us  scenes  of  an  astounding 
conception,  vehement,  aggressive  (and  therefore  some¬ 
times  unjust  —  that  is  of  the  very  essence  of  politics!), 
but  of  an  admirable  technique,  in  the  Repos  de  la 
France ,  Celui-la  on  pent  le  mettre  en  liberie,  Moderne 
Galilee,  Baissez  le  rideau,  Le  fantome,  Vous  avez  la 
parole,  and  C’elait  bien  de  nous  faire  tuer!  a  plate 
which  sums  up  in  the  mind  of  the  artist  the  cruel  use¬ 
lessness  of  revolutions,  when  they  do  not  secure  the 
final  establishment  of  justice  and  liberty.  Lastly,  at 
the  same  date,  so  many  remarkable  lithographs  are 
crowned  by  lithographs  still  more  remarkable  —  uni¬ 
versally  appreciated,  at  any  rate  —  such  as  the  Ventre 
legislatif,  Ne  vous  y  frottez  pas,  Enfonce  la  Fayette ,  Rue 
Transnonain,  his  four  most  important  and  famous 
works. 

Goya  alone  has  risen  to  the  same  heights  in  satire! 

Daumier,  the  assiduous  collaborator  of  Caricature , 
did  not  forget  Charivari.  In  1833  he  contributed  to  that 
paper  L’ivrogne,  Nous  nous  sommes  bien  amuses,  Gros, 
gras  .  .  .  constitutionnel,  then  a  figure  of  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  relief,  stigmatizing  with  unbridled  audacity  a 
magistrate,  Paul-J  acquinot-Godart.  In  1835  Charivari 
extended  a  welcome  to  his  Souvenir  de  Ste.  Pelagie,  a 
composition  which  he  later  reversed  and  enlarged. 
Profiting  by  his  experience  in  the  first  version,  Daumier 
managed,  in  the  second,  by  placing  the  whole  fore¬ 
ground  in  shadow,  to  concentrate  a  luminous  effect 
which  had  been  somewhat  scattered  in  the  earlier  litho¬ 
graph.  The  work  thus  conceived  is  a  very  handsome 
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Daumier.  Paul-Jacquinot-Godart 

From  Charivari 
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print,  and  has  about  it  nothing  of  the  caricature  —  no 
more,  by  the  way,  than  Le  malade  in  the  Revue  des 
peintres,  where  Daumier  evinces  an  exquisite  sensibility. 

In  the  same  year  (1835)  appeared  also  his  Filibustiers 
parisiens  and  his  Types  parisiens,  in  which  he  outlines 
with  a  dryness  soon  to  be  abandoned,  the  plundering 
proclivities  of  the  former,  the  manias  and  peculiarities 
of  the  latter  class.  Daumier’s  first  skirmishes  in  the 
field  of  manners  and  of  social  satire,  these  studies  were 
for  him  as  yet  but  a  side-issue,  politics,  with  their  allu¬ 
sions  to  those  in  power,  alone  stirring  his  passion  in 
those  early  days.  Thus  it  was  with  real  bitterness  that 
he  saw  the  enforcement  of  the  so-called  “Laws  of  Sep¬ 
tember”  (1835),  which  suppressed  at  a  single  stroke  the 
freedom  of  the  press.  This  was  the  death-warrant  of 
Philipon’s  war-like  sheet,  Caricature,  and  it  left  Dau¬ 
mier  without  means  of  pushing  still  further,  as  an  artist, 
his  polemics  against  the  established  power. 

Daumier,  who  owed  to  lithography  his  means  of  live¬ 
lihood,  now  turned  to  scenes  of  everyday  life,  where  it 
was  not  long  before  he  had  eclipsed  all  his  rivals,  just 
as  he  had  already  in  political  satire.  Side  by  side  with 
Gavarni  —  like  him  a  valued  contributor  of  Charivari , 
—  he  initiated  those  numerous  series,  in  turn  humorous, 
malicious,  witty,  which  made  his  name  known  among 
the  masses  and  gave  him  a  temporary  popularity  ac¬ 
corded  to  few  masters  in  their  own  lifetime.  It  may 
truthfully  be  said  that,  if  Daumier  was  not  understood 
as  soon  as  he  should  have  been  by  amateurs  of  discern¬ 
ment,  he  at  least  enjoyed  an  ephemeral  vogue  born  of 
a  public  interested  in  current  events  as  interpreted  by 
his  ironical  crayon.  This  public  delighted  in  his  pages 
filled  with  a  sound  sense  so  eminently  French,  even 
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From  Charivari 


though  it  did  not  always  appreciate  their  monumental 
qualities  as  designs. 

Henceforth  the  series  followed  each  other  almost  with¬ 
out  interruption  till  1869.  In  1836,  Daumier  revived 
the  celebrated  character  “  Robert  Macaire”  created 
by  the  actor,  Frederic  Lemaitre,  and  his  acolyte,  the 
ragged  “  Bertrand. ”  Under  the  cloak  of  these  two 
scamps,  Daumier  reviewed  in  the  hundred  plates  com¬ 
posing  their  adventurous  life,  the  infinite  varieties  of 
the  swindler’s  trade,  while  Philipon,  always  on  the  alert, 
took  charge  of  the  legends,  at  times  interminably  long. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  straightforward, 
sham-despising  Daumier  did  not  spare  the  lash  on 
“Robert  Macaire”  and  “Bertrand.” 

Between  the  years  1837  and  1847,  converge  Dau¬ 
mier’s  most  expressive  series  —  those  which  have  done 
as  much  to  make  his  name  immortal  as  his  masterpieces 
of  political  satire.  In  1839  we  have  Les  baigneurs,  from 
which  certain  nudes,  it  is  said,  were  copied  by  Eugene 
Delacroix,  who  had  been  impressed  with  their  extraor¬ 
dinary  truthfulness.  How  astounding  also  in  their  real¬ 
istic  aspect  are  these  obese  or  spindling  apparitions  in 
bathing  trunks  as  they  enter  or  come  out  of  the  water ! 
Then  follows  the  Journee  du  celibataire,  a  diatribe  against 
the  empty  life  of  the  bachelor  who,  living  carefully  on  a 
slender  income,  indulges  no  affection  save  for  his  dogs 
and  cats!  On  this  slight  theme  Daumier  has  embroid¬ 
ered  scenes  that  arouse  our  interest,  as  for  example,  the 
lithograph  which  shows  M.  Coquelet  in  bed  snuffing  out 
his  candle.  As  for  Moeurs  conjugates ,  which  continued  till 
1842,  several  plates  of  this  series  have  become  famous, 
Fete  du  pere  and  Six  mois  de  manage  among  others. 

Meanwhile  Daumier,  perhaps  for  sheer  fun,  perhaps 
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Daumier.  La  Fin  de  la  Journee  du  C£libataire 

From  La  Journee  du  Celibataire 
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with  a  view  to  checking  the  indiscriminate  fad  for  an¬ 
tiquity  —  had  he  not  taken  for  his  device:  “II  faut  etre 
de  son  temps?”  —  undertook  to  travesty  in  plain  bour¬ 
geois  attire  the  classical  heroes  of  Greece  and  Rome: 
hence  the  origin  of  his  Histoire  ancienne  in  fifty  chapters, 
which  doubtless  at  one  time  served  its  turn,  but  whose 
species  of  humor  leaves  us  rather  cold  to-day,  despite 
the  consummate  drollery  of  some  of  the  drawings. 

After  this  interlude,  Daumier  returned  to  his  admir¬ 
able  series.  Les  chemins  de  fer,  then  quite  recently 
invented,  enable  him  to  note  with  keenness  of  observa¬ 
tion,  his  impressions  of  the  speed  of  a  train,  the  way 
passengers  are  crushed  and  crowded  together  when  the 
cars  suddenly  start,  the  long  waits  in  the  rain.  Of  the 
fifty  delicious  plates  entitled  Pastorales,  we  may  note 
the  scene  where  a  respectable  bourgeois,  stopping  at 
the  end  of  a  wall  at  night,  gazes  transfixed  at  the  dark 
forest  which  looms  up  before  him.  In  the  trial  proof, 
this  composition  achieves  a  marvellous  effect  of  moon¬ 
light.  In  the  set  of  eighty-two  prints  comprising  Les 
bons  bourgeois,  thirty  at  least  should  be  analyzed  with 
care,  such  is  the  amount  of  talent,  of  wit,  of  fine  irony, 
Daumier  has  expended  upon  them.  We  regretfully  limit 
ourselves  to  the  mention  of  the  following,  each  of 
which  is  a  masterpiece:  Menage  modele,  II  est  devenu 
pro-pri-e-taire !  Quant  il  y  a  trente  degres  de  chaleur, 
Divertissement  caniculaire,  Recherche  infructueuse  de  la 
planete  Leverrier,  Trois  heures  du  matin,  Six  degres  au- 
dessous  de  zero,  Un  veritable  amateur,  Nous  ne  partirons 
done  pas,  La  rentree  entre  onze  heures  et  minuit. 

To  follow  step  by  step  the  immense  work  of  Daumier 
is  too  great  a  task.  One  must  be  satisfied  therefore 
merely  to  mention  the  titles  of  certain  series  in  spite  of 
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the  many  tempting  pages  they  contain.  This  is  the 
case  with  Les  bas-bleus,  Les  papas,  Locataires  ei  pro¬ 
prietaries,  Les  baigneurs  and  Les  beaux  jours  de  la  vie. 
But  an  exception  must  be  made  of  such  a  series  as  Les 
gens  de  justice.  Most  of  its  scenes  are  too  familiar  for 
us  to  consider  passing  over  in  silence  the  most  typical 
examples  :  U n  avocat  qui  evidemment  est  rempli  de  la  con¬ 
viction  la  plus  intime  .  .  .  Alio  ns  do?ic,  chers  confreres, 
Au  cafe  d’Aguesseau,  Un  plaideur  peu  satisfait,  L'avocat 
qui  se  trouve  mat,  Une  peroraison  a  la  Demosthene,  Grand 
escalier  du  Palais  de  Justice.  Daumier’s  genius  finds  com¬ 
plete  expression  in  these  virulent  pages. 

It  is  a  veritable  delight  at  once  for  the  eyes  and  the 
mind,  to  be  able  to  browse  among  the  lithographs  issued 
in  Daumier’s  most  celebrated  series,  Les  baigneurs,  Les 
bons  bourgeois ,  and  Les  gens  de  justice  —  to  see  them 
complete  and  in  perfect  impressions  —  a  condition,  we 
cannot  too  strongly  emphasize,  essential  to  a  full  appre¬ 
ciation  of  their  charm.  Daumier,  who  had,  indeed,  now 
arrived  at  the  height  of  his  powers,  has  here  noted, 
with  a  fecundity,  a  science,  and  a  remarkable  memory 
to  which  we  have  already  more  than  once  alluded,  not 
only  the  humorous  aspects  of  life,  —  our  gayeties,  our 
griefs,  our  oddities,  our  defects,  our  sentiments,  and  our 
passions,  —  but  likewise  the  diverse  aspects  of  nature  in 
sunlight  and  rain,  in  wind  and  snow,  by  day  and  by 
night.  With  the  same  bold  modelling  expressed  through 
planes  and  masses,  with  the  same  sincerity  as  before, 
but  with  an  ease  of  expression  that  heightens  the 
charm,  Daumier  now  draws  even  the  dullest  of  his 
figures  with  such  breadth  as  to  endow  them  with  a 
character  verging  on  pure  “style”  in  more  than  one 
respect,  and  evoking  the  grandeur  of  silhouette  proper 
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to  statuary.  Aside  from  a  small  number  of  prints,  Dau¬ 
mier  is,  at  this  epoch,  as  little  of  the  “caricaturist”  as 
possible,  taking  this  word  in  its  bad  sense. 

The  revolution  of  1848,  in  suppressing  the  censor, 
permitted  the  satirist  to  re-enter  the  political  lists, 
which  he  did  with  great  zest.  Several  of  the  pages  com¬ 
posed  at  that  time,  are  all  alight  with  his  happiness  — 
witness:  Dernier  conseil  des  ex-ministres  and  Le  parri¬ 
cide,  two  masterpieces  on  the  double  score  of  thought 
and  of  execution.  This  is  the  light,  the  full  light  of 
genius!  We  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  these  prints, 
preferring  to  present  the  prints  themselves  to  the  reader 
accompanied  by  the  penetrating  appreciation  of  the 
sensitive  and  responsive  Michelet,  on  the  Dernier  con¬ 
seil  des  ex-ministres :  “It  is  not  only  your  verve  that 
strikes  me,  it  is  the  singular  lucidity  with  which  you 
state  the  question.  I  recall  another  sketch  in  which 
you  made  even  the  dullest  understand  the  rights  of  the 
Republic.  She  returns  home;  she  finds  thieves  at  her 
table  who,  when  they  see  her,  fall  over  backwards.  She 
has  the  force  and  the  assurance  of  the  lady  of  the  house. 
There  she  is  defined,  and  her  rights  made  clear  for  all. 
She  alone  is  at  home  in  France.  Advance  is  made  in 
solving  political  problems  only  when  a  formula  is  thus 
found  that  opens  all  eyes.  ...  I  look  forward  with  joy 
to  a  time  when  the  government,  being  the  people  it¬ 
self,  and  thus  becoming  an  educative  force  will  certainly 
call  your  genius  to  its  aid.  Several  artists  are  agreeable 
draughtsmen,  but  you  alone  hold  the  reins.  It  is  through 
you  that  the  people  will  be  able  to  speak  to  the  people.” 

In  these  lines  Michelet  shows  with  what  perspicacity 
he  had  penetrated  Daumier’s  true  worth.  Yet,  in  spite 
of  his  “powerful  formula”  Daumier  was  not  only  not 
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Daumier.  Dernier  Conseil  des  Ex-Ministres 
From  Gens  de  Justice 


called  upon,  either  then  or  at  a  later  period,  by  the 
republican  government;  but  this  government  was  soon 
to  disappear  in  its  turn  before  a  new  form  of  power:  the 
Empire. 

Before  renewing  his  acquaintance  with  the  rigors  of 
“Dame  Anastasia,”  Daumier  sharpened  his  wits  against 
the  women  socialists  and  against  the  propagandists  of 
the  imperial  cause,  or  the  members  of  the  “Societe  de 
secours  du  dix  Decembre.” 

In  Les  bas-bleus,  Daumier  had  already  turned  to 
ridicule  certain  feminist  demands.  He  returned  to  the 
charge  with  renewed  vigor,  incited  thereto  by  certain 
fanatics  —  or  so,  at  least,  they  then  seemed  —  who,  in 
1848  and  1849,  demanded  their  emancipation,  includ¬ 
ing  the  right  of  divorce.  Daumier  has  enshrined  in  two 
series,  Les  femmes  socialistes,  and  Les  divorceuses,  this 
revolt  of  a  part  of  the  fair  sex.  Several  times  he  has 
brought  face  to  face  in  his  scenes,  by  way  of  antithesis, 
the  emancipated  woman  and  the  mother  of  a  family. 
The  second  plate  of  Les  divorceuses  reveals  Daumier’s 
innermost  thought  on  this  subject:  the  woman’s  place 
is  the  home.  In  this  print  two  women  socialists,  one 
fat,  the  other  thin,  both  ugly,  look  with  pity  and  dis¬ 
dain  at  a  young  woman,  whose  prettiness  and  graceful 
abandon  Daumier  has  taken  a  very  evident  pleasure  in 
emphasizing,  as  she  trots  her  baby  on  her  knee.  The  pic¬ 
ture  tells  its  own  story;  the  legend  merely  repeats  the 
thought  of  the  artist:  “Voila  une  femme  qui,  a  Vheure 
solennelle  ou  nous  sommes,  s’occupe  betement  de  ses  en- 
fants  .  .  .  qu’il  y  a  encore  en  France  des  etres  abruptes  et 
arrieres!  ...”  (There  is  a  woman  who  at  the  solemn 
present  hour,  still  occupies  herself  stupidly  with  her 
children  ...  to  think  that  there  are  still  in  France  beings 
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Daumier.  Le  Parricide 
From  Actualites 
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so  primitive  and  behind  the  times !)  The  same  idea  pre¬ 
sides  over  a  scene  in  Les  bas-bleus,  of  Chardin-like  in¬ 
timacy  (plate  35  of  the  series). 

At  this  same  period,  Daumier  vented  his  fury  against 
Thiers  —  Le  parricide  is  Thiers  —  against  Dr.  Veron, 
with  his  Turk’s  head,  against  Berryer,  against  Mont- 
alembert,  in  a  word  against  all  the  prominent  politicians 
engaged  in  more  or  less  open  attacks  against  the  regime 
dear  to  Daumier,  to  his  friends,  and  to  .  .  .  Charivari! 
Under  the  masks  of  Casmajou  and  of  Ratapoil,  he  has 
characterized  the  partisans  of  the  prince-president,  the 
future  Emperor  of  the  French.  The  figure  of  Ratapoil 
has  remained  one  of  the  most  popular  creations  of  the 
master.  Who  does  not  recall  the  thin  man,  with  mous¬ 
tache  and  goatee,  clad  in  a  threadbare  frock  coat,  a  bat¬ 
tered  old  silk  hat  on  his  head,  his  legs  encased  in  frayed 
trousers,  who  stands  leaning  on  his  cudgel  and  who, 
despite  his  dilapidation,  throws  out  his  chest  with  an 
air  of  defiance?  With  the  advent  of  the  Empire,  the 
press  is  again  muzzled.  Its  sphere  of  activity  at  all 
events,  is  quite  limited.  Once  more,  therefore,  Daumier 
is  obliged  to  renounce  political  satire  and  devote  him¬ 
self  exclusively  to  the  scenes  of  everyday  life  that  he 
had,  if  not  completely  abandoned,  at  least  considerably 
neglected,  during  the  last  three  years. 

In  looking  through  the  productions  of  his  next  period 
—  1852-1862  —  we  still  find  some  very  fine  prints. 
The  scene  from  Actualites:  u  Oui,  Madame  Fribo chon," 
is  of  this  period,  likewise  IC omnibus  en  temps  de  grippe, 
here  reproduced.  Taken  as  a  whole,  however,  the  litho¬ 
graphs  are  not  always  stamped  with  the  same  philoso¬ 
phical  significance.  Exceptional  pieces  are  found  in 
lesser  number  than  before;  there  is  the  same  facility, 
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but  no  longer  the  same  feeling  of  ease;  the  same  variety, 
but  no  longer  the  ,same  verve.  The  average  scene,  in¬ 
stead  of  gushing  like  water  from  a  spring,  seems  tran¬ 
scribed  without  pleasure,  without  conviction,  with  ef¬ 
fort.  In  an  attempt  to  renew  his  inspiration,  perhaps, 
Daumier  adapts  enormous  heads  to  the  normal  bodies 
of  his  persons.  He  makes  these  heads  grimace  exces¬ 
sively,  sometimes  exceeding  the  limits  of  caricature. 
Forms  are  neglected,  values  also,  more  than  they 
should  be;  and  if  this  is  not  always  the  case,  it  is  so  often 
enough,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  Fluidomanie,  in  Les  hip- 
pophages,  in  Les  raisins  malades,  in  the  Societe  d’ac- 
dimatation ,  and  in  several  other  series.  Does  this  mean 
that  Daumier  is  no  longer  Daumier?  Certainly  not! 
Even  in  the  productions  which  reveal  lassitude,  there  is 
still  detected  the  mark  of  the  master;  and  in  the  Co?ne- 
diens  de  sodete,  as  well  as  in  Croquis  musicaux ,  among 
others,  he  has  succeeded  in  rendering  with  infinite  com¬ 
prehension  those  effects  of  artificial  light  which,  in  our 
own  day,  have  so  captivated  M.  Edgar  Degas. 

Are  we  to  conclude  from  the  foregoing  that  Daumier 
has  grown  tired  and  discouraged?  In  the  light  of  a  note 
by  Philippe  Burty,  published  by  M.  Maurice  Tourneux, 
this  supposition  is  entirely  admissible.  “At  the  present 
moment,”  writes  Burty,  “Daumier  is  in  cruel  straits 
(1862)  ...  no  longer  having  orders  either  for  litho¬ 
graphs  or  for  drawings  on  wood.  The  papers  do  not 
want  any  more  of  his  work.  Charivari  has  not  renewed 
his  contract.”  Surprising  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  neverthe¬ 
less  the  simple  truth  that  for  two  consecutive  years 
Daumier  ceased  to  work  for  Charivari .  Several  of  his 
biographers  have  supposed  that  he  gave  up  Charivari 
of  his  own  accord  in  order  to  devote  himself  heart  and 
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soul  to  his  pet  hobby,  painting.  But  Burty’s  note  is  too 
clear  in  its  brevity  to  admit  of  a  doubt :  incredible  as  it 
may  seem,  Daumier  had  ceased  to  please  —  for  the 
moment  —  and  that  after  Les  bons  bourgeois  and  Les 
gens  de  justice ! 

It  was  then  that  he  started  to  paint  his  splendid  water- 
colors  —  court-rooms  scenes,  notably  —  which  have  done 
so  much  to  bring  Daumier  to  the  fore  in  our  day.  He 
did  not  desert  lithography  entirely,  however,  and  in 
place  of  Charivari ,  he  contributed  to  Etienne  Carjat’s 
Boulevard,  which  published  eleven  of  his  works  between 
March  16  and  September  21,  1862.  Three  of  these  are 
admirable  compositions,  the  last  one  particularly:  Le 
dimanche  au  Jardin  des  Plantes,  A  tracers  les  ateliers, 
and  Paysagistes  au  travail.  The  lithograph  which  Dau¬ 
mier  made  from  his  painting,  L’ane  et  les  deux  voleurs , 
dates,  we  believe,  from  the  same  period,  and  ranks  un¬ 
doubtedly  among  his  best. 

Daumier,  who  had  family  ties  —  he  was  married,  his 
wife  surviving  him  —  and  who  could  not  live  by  paint¬ 
ing,  came  back  to  Charivari  where,  from  1866  on,  he 
recovered  his  old-time  zest,  rising  to  epic  heights  in 
1870  and  1871. 

In  1866  an  unaccustomed  current  declared  itself  in 
various  parts  of  Europe.  Daumier,  keenly  interested, 
noted  it  with  marked  attention.  Foreseeing  the  ambi¬ 
tion  of  Prussia  which,  little  by  little,  like  another  Gul¬ 
liver,  laid  hands  on  the  principalities  of  Germany,  he 
dramatized  its  successive  encroachments  in  typical 
pages:  Madame  Gargantua,  Exercises  de  VHercule  prus- 
sien,  En  Allemagne,  etc.  The  following  year  —  after  a 
brief  period  of  tranquillity,  more  apparent  than  real, 
since  Daumier  himself  symbolizes  the  Equilibre  europeen 
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by  a  woman  maintaining  her  balance  with  difficulty  on  a 
smoking  shell  —  Prussia  continued  its  process  of  expan¬ 
sion,  revealed  to  us  by  the  satirist  in  Premier  prix  de 
croissance,  and  above  all  in  Embrassons-nous ,  where 
we  are  shown  a  Prussian  who  pretends  to  wish  to  em¬ 
brace  Germany  and  who  .  .  .  strangles  her.  Had  not 
Prussia  even  begun  to  cast  covetous,  lustful  eyes  upon 
France  at  this  moment?  Daumier  thought  so  and  said 
so:  Ca  merite  reflexion,  murmurs  a  Prussian  perched 
upon  a  boundary  wall  at  the  foot  of  which  stands  a 
sign-post  bearing  this  inscription:  “ France,  il  y  a  des 
pieges  a  loupP  Endowed  with  an  alert  and  penetrating 
intelligence,  Daumier  not  only  divined  the  secret  motive 
of  certain  acts,  he  even  tore  the  veil  from  the  face  of 
the  future  and  uttered  prophecies.  This  is  what  one 
feels  in  the  Vue  prise  de  V Europe  en  1900,  published 
April  17,  1868.  At  that  future  date  the  artist  intro¬ 
duces  us  to  a  scene  where  everyone,  from  the  scullion 
to  the  rag-picker,  is  prudently  armed.  The  rag-picker 
even  uses  a  sabre  in  his  lowly  but  necessary  vocation, 
instead  of  the  traditional  hook-staff !  The  armed  peace 
is  foreshadowed  here. 

These  successive  steps  of  Prussian  conquest  alternate 
with  plates  relative  to  the  project  of  disarmament  which 
each  nation  is  willing  to  adopt,  provided  the  other 
fellow  begins.  “ Apres  vous !”  .  .  .  exclaim  the  pow¬ 
ers  in  chorus  (May  14,  1868).  Then  peace  appears 
again,  asleep  on  ...  a  gun-carriage  .  .  .  (adapted  from 
Turenne),  or  passing  through  a  cloud  woven  of  number¬ 
less  cobwebs,  problems  of  the  Orient,  of  Germany,  etc. 
The  atmosphere  is  tense,  the  storm  is  about  to  break. 

It  is,  indeed,  1870,  and  the  Franco-Prussian  war 
starts  with  a  noble  enthusiasm  shared  by  Daumier, 
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though  he  is  not  blinded  by  it.  From  August  5,  his 
crayon  expresses  indignation  at  the  brutality  of  the 
enemy :  an  Alsatian,  whose  weeping  wife  flings  her  arms 
around  his  neck,  looks  with  sullen  anger  at  the  German 
troops  marching  past  in  the  plain,  and  exclaims:  “My 
field  ruined  .  .  .  my  horse  taken,  my  money  stolen  .  .  . 
that  is  what  they  call  patriotism  .  .  Daumier,  impo- 
tently  watching  his  country  overwhelmed  by  disaster, 
shudders;  he  will  not  believe  defeat  possible;  he  clings 
to  the  least  hope  his  heart  suggests,  he  extols  the  brave 
defenders  of  the  fatherland,  who  rush  to  defend  their 
sacred  soil,  despite  the  surrender  of  Sedan.  La  Repub- 
lique  nous  appelle,  sachons  vaincre  on  sachons  mourir, 
shout  the  volunteers  and  gardes-vnobiles  whom  Daumier 
has  seen  marching  past,  and  who  go  to  save  honor  at  the 
price  of  their  lives.  Courage  alone  is  not  enough,  how¬ 
ever.  Daumier,  instead  of  resigning  himself  to  what  is 
evident,  when  confronted  with  the  terrible  reality  of  the 
facts,  revolts,  and  he  accuses  the  Empire  of  being  the 
principal  cause  of  the  calamities  that  have  befallen 
France.  It  is  then  that  he  traces  such  bitter  epic 
conceptions,  as  L’ Empire  Rest  la  paix,  Page  cVhistoire, 
Epouvantee  de  V heritage,  Tu  resteras  dehors  et  clone  a 
la  porte,  Histoire  d’un  regne.  Next  he  stigmatizes  the 
events  themselves  in  pages  of  so  soaring  a  conception 
that  they  are  as  burningly  real  for  the  events  of  to-day 
as  they  were  for  those  of  yesterday.  Of  this  number  we 
may  mention:  Un  cauchemar  de  M.  Bismarck,  in  which 
the  Chancellor  is  reproached  by  Death  with  the  number 
of  victims  claimed  by  his  inordinate  ambition;  the  Reve 
de  la  nouvelle  Marguerite,  who,  as  she  sleeps,  sees  her 
bridegroom,  a  Prussian  officer,  offer  her  jewels  stolen 
in  a  massacre;  U eclipse,  sera-t-elle  totaled  when  the 
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Prussian  helmet,  placed  before  the  sun  of  liberty, 
spreads  darkness  over  Europe;  Le  nouveau  char  de  la 
victoire,  which  is  merely  a  common  cart  on  which  two 
Prussians  are  piling  their  booty;  Successeur  de  Charle¬ 
magne ,  showing  the  German  Emperor  seated  on  his 
throne  and  holding  in  one  hand  a  tibia  instead  of  a 
sceptre,  while  in  the  other  a  clock  replaces  the  imperial 
sphere;  La  Paix,  personified  by  a  skeleton  seated  on 
some  debris,  in  a  devastated  landscape;  and  finally,  La 
France  —  Promethee  ou  V aigle-vautour ,  where  France  is 
lacerated  by  the  eagle  which  knew  not  how  to  defend 
her. 

The  lithographs  that  we  have  just  enumerated,  and 
that  we  have  chosen  among  many  others  of  at  least 
equal  power  of  vision,  should  not  lead  one  to  class 
Daumier  as  an  ultra-pessimist.  Figments  of  his  fancy, 
these  evocations,  sometimes  painful,  often  prophetic, 
always  epical,  did  not  subjugate  in  him  the  man,  the 
citizen.  Soon,  indeed,  with  overflowing  joy,  he  acclaims 
France  standing  surrounded  by  the  European  powers, 
strong  and  dignified,  an  embodiment  of  the  legend:  Deja 
relevee  —  Daumier’s  comforting  exclamation  on  July  19, 
1871.  All  those  who  were  acquainted  with  Daumier, 
agree  in  praising  his  kindheartedness  in  the  same  breath 
with  his  honesty  and  simplicity.  Hence  the  bitterness 
of  the  satirist  when  he  saw  civil  strife  follow  in  the 
wake  of  foreign  warfare,  when  he  saw  the  citizens  of 
the  same  nation  killing  each  other  under  cover  of  some 
word  such  as  “Order”  or  “Liberty.”  Ardent  Repub¬ 
lican  —  as  shown  by  his  life  work  —  Daumier  pleaded 
for  harmony  with  all  his  might.  Any  reactionary  at¬ 
tempt  was  hateful  to  him,  because  it  troubled  the  peace 
so  urgently  needed  by  France  that  she  might  resume 
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her  rank  in  the  world  and  rebuild  her  cities.  In  a  quickly 
sketched  lithograph,  full  of  life  and  movement,  he  de¬ 
plores  the  quarrels,  the  last  quarrels:  Si  les  ouvriers  se 
battent ,  says  the  legend,  comment  veut-on  que  V edifice 
se  reconstruisef 

Daumier’s  work  was  of  such  freshness  after  1870,  that 
it  seemed  as  if  a  brilliant  future  was  reserved  for  him. 
But  alas,  while  slowly  yet  surely  peace  grew  up  about 
him  and  life  became  normal  once  more,  Daumier  was 
stricken  with  the  worst  of  all  infirmities  for  an  artist :  he 
became  blind !  A  few  works  still  spring  from  his  crayon. 
One  published  in  Le  peuple  souverain  (May  27,  1872)  is 
a  gigantic,  aureoled  urn  crushing  the  reactionary  forces 
under  its  weight.  Another,  Les  temoins  which  has  re¬ 
mained  unpublished,  and  which  thrills  with  the  intensity 
of  his  scornful  indignation,  shows  emaciated  soldiers, 
skeleton-like  civilians,  crowding  the  court-martial,  eager 
to  crush  Marshal  Bazaine.  If  to  these  are  added 
several  prints  published  in  Charivari  between  July  and 
September,  1872,  such  as  Its  croient  done  deja  que  je 
suis  morte  and  Pendant  ce  temps  la  Us  continuent  a  afifirmer 
qu’elle  ne  s’est  jamais  mieux  portee  one  has  reached  the 
end  of  the  road  with  Daumier,  unable  thereafter  to  do 
any  work,  except  for  some  slight  sketches  on  paper 
which  his  hand  was  still  able  to  trace  by  the  “feel.” 

A  life-work  as  important  as  Daumier’s  would  just¬ 
ify  us  in  supposing  that  the  master  was  beyond  the 
reach  of  want  in  his  last  years.  Such,  however,  is  not 
the  case.  Daumier  was  not  a  spendthrift.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  “stones”  from  which  cer¬ 
tain  exceptional  impressions  bring  nowadays  —  and  de¬ 
servedly  —  from  a  thousand  to  twelve  hundred  francs, 
netted  him  only  forty  or  fifty  francs  each.  A  note  of 
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Daumier’s,  published  in  the  “Studio”  in  1904,  is  evi¬ 
dence  for  the  lesser  sum:  a  trial  proof  of  Les  gens  de 
justice  series,  Un  defenseur  en  justice  de  paix,  which 
passed  through  our  hands  some  ten  years  since,  bears 
in  the  upper  margin  the  following  notes:  “ No.  952  a  956 
[the  sequence  of  numbers  that  Daumier  marked  on  his 
stones]  pages  le  7  aout  ’46,  frs.  275.”  This  note  alludes, 
we  cannot  doubt,  to  a  payment  made  to  Daumier  for 
the  execution  of  five  stones  —  and  what  stones !  — 
those  of  Les  gens  de  justice  !  Thus  Daumier  found  him¬ 
self  in  a  very  precarious  position  when  he  was  obliged 
to  stop  working.  As  upright  in  his  principles  as  in  his 
daily  life,  Daumier  had  never  sought  to  derive  any 
personal  profit  from  his  opinions,  nor  had  he  solicited  a 
well-paid  position  under  government,  although  he  had 
contributed  largely  to  the  establishment  of  the  Republic 
in  France.  His  political  co-religionists,  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed,  had  forgotten  him.  Daumier  could  not  even 
boast  the  Cross!  Napoleon  III,  a  good  judge  of  men, 
had  offered  it  to  him;  but  the  master  of  satire,  who  had 
not  received  it  from  that  government  for  which  he  had 
so  valiantly  fought  for  forty  years,  refused  it,  like 
Gustave  Courbet,  yet  with  dignity  —  that  is,  without 
noise. 

Friendship  was  at  work,  however,  to  provide  for  his 
last  days.  Corot,  kind-hearted  Corot,  secretly  acquired 
the  little  cottage  in  Valmondois  which  sheltered 
Daumier,  and  made  him  a  present  of  it.  The  state  paid 
him  the  modest  pension  needed  to  live  on.  Finally,  an 
exhibition  of  his  paintings,  drawings,  and  lithographs, 
organized  by  his  admirers  and  friends  and  held  at 
Durand-Ruel’s  in  1878  under  the  honorary  presidency 
of  Victor  Hugo,  was  at  least  a  balm  to  the  self-respect  of 
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the  old  fighter,  a  door  to  glory  opened  ajar.  ...  A  little 
later  Daumier  died.  (February  11,  1879.) 

We  have  attempted  in  these  few  pages  to  disengage  the 
extraordinary  physiognomy  of  Daumier’s  lithographic 
work,  to  give  a  glimpse  of  the  man  himself.  We  have 
been  able  to  do  so  only  in  general,  abstract  terms  —  too 
abstract,  indeed;  for  a  work  so  rich,  so  numerous,  so 
sublime  at  times,  calls  for  far  closer  examination.  The 
writings  of  Champfleury,  who  knew  him  well  and  was 
one  of  the  first  to  appreciate  him;  of  M.  Arsene  Alex¬ 
andre,  who  has  devoted  to  Daumier  a  book  of  nearly 
four  hundred  pages;  of  M.  Henri  Beraldi,  who  has  pre¬ 
sented  the  artist’s  work  from  an  interesting  point  of 
view,  are  far  from  having  exhausted  the  multiple  con¬ 
siderations  suggested  by  his  genius.  In  a  few  pages  we 
cannot  pretend  to  have  said  all.  We  have  said,  however, 
we  hope,  enough  to  arouse  the  curiosity  of  the  reader 
regarding  a  man  who  has  so  aptly  been  called  the 
“  Michelangelo  of  satire.” 

In  conclusion  we  may  add  that  Daumier,  irreproach¬ 
able  in  his  opinions  as  in  his  life,  was  equally  so  in  his 
work.  While  all  about  him  artists  of  merit  did  not 
hesitate  to  turn  to  subjects  of  more  than  questionable 
taste  in  order  to  satisfy  a  certain  following,  Daumier 
never  consented  to  degrade  his  talents  to  such  use. 
Probity  in  his  work  joins  hands  with  genius! 


THE  TAROCCHI  PRINTS 

By  EMIL  H.  RICHTER 

Author  of  “  Prints,”  “  Turner  and  the  ‘  Liber  Studiorum,’  ”  “  Turner  and 
his  Unpublished  Series  of  Mezzotints,”  “  German  Woodcuts 
of  the  Fifteenth  Century,”  etc. 

I 

HE  set  of  prints  to  which  your  attention  is 
invited,  fully  holds  its  own  among  the  series 
produced  during  the  adolescence  of  Italian 
engraving.  How  much  of  unspoken  praise 
this  statement  implies,  will  readily  appear  from  even  a 
brief  mental  review  of  such  serial  achievements  in  the 
days  when  engraving  was  young  and  art  in  its  zenith,  at 
the  close  of  the  great  quattrocento.  Among  the  images 
which  arise  before  our  retrospective  vision,  prominence 
will  doubtless  attach  to  those  two  dignified  sequences  of 
figures  statelily  enthroned :  the  Prophets  and  the  Sibyls; 
or  else  our  mind  may  first  revert  to  the  wonderful  Plan¬ 
ets  in  which  we  behold  the  gods  of  antiquity,  ruling  the 
swarming  world  from  high,  celestial  realms.  Nor  would 
we  forget  that  splendid  procession,  which  celebrates, 
one  by  one,  the  Triumphs  of  Petrarch ,  or  fail  to  think  of 
such  gems  of  formal  thought  as  the  engravings  which 
reflect  passages  from  Dante’s  immortal  “Divina  Corn- 
media,”  not  to  mention  other  pages,  which,  one  and  all, 
help  to  proclaim  the  greatness  of  Florence.  But  having 
thus  acknowledged  Florentine  preeminence,  we  may 
still  feel  a  sense  of  incompleteness  in  the  picture  evoked. 
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Certainly  no  one  would  willingly  omit  from  an  enumer¬ 
ation,  however  hasty,  the  set  of  fifty  prints,  which, 
while  bearing  lengthy  descriptive  titles  in  recent  hand¬ 
books,  still  remains,  among  collectors,  the  series  of 
Tar  ocelli  for  short. 

Viewed  as  a  whole,  the  various  Florentine  series  above 
mentioned  form,  we  are  doubtless  all  agreed,  an  over¬ 
whelming  galaxy;  yet  not  any  one  series  among  them, 
taken  singly,  offers  the  delightful  variety  of  presenta¬ 
tion  in  pose  and  setting  of  figures,  the  intimate,  in¬ 
teresting  suggestiveness,  independent  of  text,  or  the 
worldwide  comprehensiveness  of  subject  which  we  find 
in  the  Tarocchi  series.  We  have,  in  the  Prophets  and 
Sibyls,  a  row  of  single,  seated  figures;  in  the  Planets 
and  Triumphs  large  compositions,  with  figures  grouped 
in  an  outdoor  setting.  In  the  Tarocchi  we  find  not 
only  these  two  forms  of  pictorial  expression,  but  other 
variants  as  well,  in  pleasing  alternation.  With  apologies 
to  those  readers,  who  are  familiar  with  the  series,  I 
shall  venture  to  describe  it  briefly. 

We  behold  in  this  picture-book  of  fifty  prints  the 
ranks  and  conditions  of  man,  with  chapter-headings  of 
his  mental,  moral  and  spiritual  world.  The  prints  are 
divided  into  five  cycles  of  ten  prints  each,  all  in  one 
ascending  sequence,  which  likewise  constitutes  a  most 
instructive  scale  of  relative  spiritual  values.  The  road 
is  plainly  marked,  for  each  print  is  inscribed  below 
with  title,  number  (from  one  to  fifty,  in  both  Roman 
and  Arabic  numerals),  and  with  serial  letters;  these 
latter  from  E  to  A  in  inverse  progression,1  A,  the  fore- 

1  The  series  has  been  twice  engraved  in  Northern  Italy  during  the 
late  XVth  Century.  Our  series  of  engravings  bears  the  letters  as  here 
stated,  while  in  the  other  an  S  is  substituted  for  the  E  on  the  lowest 
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most  letter  of  the  alphabet,  forming  the  last,  the  highest 
cycle  (41-50).  Our  journey  being  in  ascending  spirals, 
we  begin  with  the  most  abject  of  mortals,  the  Beggar: 
Half-naked,  misero  indeed,  as  the  title  informs  us,  he 
stands,  staring  vacantly,  his  chin  on  the  hand  which 
pillows  his  long  staff,  between  barking,  scratching  curs, 
about  him  dead  trees  and  snake-infested,  crumbling 
walls.  From  this  scene  of  desolation,  we  proceed  to  the 
dish-bearing  servant,  to  the  workshop  of  a  goldsmith, 
seated  at  his  bench,  a  prentice  in  attendance,  then  to 
the  merchant  scanning  a  missive,  and  onward  to  the 
ranks  of  nobility.  The  Zintilomo  (gentleman)  is  at  his 
favorite  pastime,  the  chase:  a  falcon  on  his  gloved  left, 
a  page  with  a  brace  of  dogs  in  leash  behind  him,  he 
stalks  through  the  meadow.  The  Chavalier  stands,  fin¬ 
gering  his  dagger,  mettlesome  pride  in  every  line  of  his 
figure,  his  bearing  studiously  copied  by  the  young  squire. 
Then  come  the  Doge,  King,  Emperor  and  Pope,  suc¬ 
cessively,  as  bearers  of  the  highest  dignities  among  men. 
Here  we  leave  reality  and  enter  the  realm  of  the  Muses; 
draped  figures,  these,  with  attributes,  in  spacious  land¬ 
scapes,  with  a  distance  of  gently  sloping  hills.  Apollo, 
in  royal  state,  seated  on  swans,  his  feet  upon  a  starry 
orb,  completes  the  second  cycle.  The  third  presents 
the  liberal  arts:  Grammatica  first,  carrying  a  silver  file 
and  a  vase;  Logie,  Rhetoric,  figures  firmly  planted  on 
the  soil;  Geometry,  half-emerging  from  a  cloud  above 
a  hill-fringed  plain  traversed  by  a  river;  Arithmetic, 
a  hooded,  standing  figure,  to  which  we  shall  refer 
again,  then  Music  and  Poetry,  akin  to  the  Muses, 

cycle  of  ten  prints.  Hence  the  two  are  known  as  the  E  series  and  S 
series  of  engravings  respectively.  The  matter  is  discussed  at  length 
farther  on  in  this  article. 
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and,  like  them,  lightly  clad  and  seated  amidst  attri¬ 
butes;  Philosophy  in  warlike  garb,  with  shield  and 
spear;  winged  Astrology,  with  book,  wand  and  a  crown 
of  stars,  and  then  Theology,  supreme  source  of  human 
wisdom.  Janus-like,  a  bearded  face  behind,  she  stands 
heavenward  gazing,  seen  to  the  knees  above  part  of  a 
starry  orb  which  fills  the  lower  portion  of  the  plate.  In 
the  fourth  cycle  we  see  the  winged  youth  Iliaco,  bear¬ 
ing  in  one  hand  the  twin  luminaries,  the  radiant  sun  and 
crescent  moon,  behind  him  dense  woods;  Chronico  holds 
aloft  the  dragon,  tail  in  mouth,  a  symbol  of  unending 
time;  Cosmico,  winged  and  tunic-clad  like  the  preced¬ 
ing  two,  and  like  them  girt  around  with  dense  woods 
(Dante’s  selva  selvaggia  f)  holds  in  his  hand  a  sphere 
of  star-domed  Earth.  Now  come  the  Virtues:  Temper¬ 
ance,  Prudence,  Fortitude,  Justice,  Charity,  Hope  and 
culminating  Faith,  each  standing,  bearing  attributes; 
abstractions,  these,  with  no  hint  of  landscape  beauty 
around  them.  The  forty-first  plate  brings  a  complete 
change  of  composition :  here  Luna  passes  in  her  chariot 
on  the  heavenly  road,  the  earth  a  distant  prospect  far 
below.  The  next  figure,  Mercury,  with  winged  feet  and 
severed  head  of  Argus  on  the  ground,  reverts  again  to 
the  former  type  of  composition;  Venus  appears  with 
Cupid  and  attendant  Nymphs,  on  the  bank  of  a  brook, 
about  to  bathe,  the  sky  enlivened  with  birds  and  clouds. 
Next  Sol,  a  female  figure  with  a  radiant  orb,  guides  her 
chariot  through  the  heavens,  the  sign  of  Scorpio  above 
her,  while  below,  Phaeton  —  a  child  —  is  hurtling  to 
the  earth  which  spreads  below,  with  plains,  and  river, 
and  town-crested  hills.  Mars,  clad  in  armor,  sits  in 
state  upon  a  throne-like  chariot,  a  dog  of  war  stretched 
at  his  feet.  Jupiter  sits  enthroned  within  an  ornamental 
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mandorla,  surmounted  by  the  eagle,  at  his  feet  Gany¬ 
mede.  The  god  is  seen  hurling  a  javelin  at  his  foes,  a 
number  of  which  lie  stricken  on  the  field  below.  Saturn 
with  scythe  and  dragon-symbol  of  eternity  is  about  to 
devour  an  infant;  four  charming  little  tots  sit  at  his 
feet.  We  now  reach  the  outer  spheres,  enclosing  the 
planets:  the  eighth,  that  of  the  fixed  stars,  is  shown  as 
a  winged,  female  figure,  gazing  upward,  holding  with 
both  hands  a  starry  orb.  The  Primo  Mobile,  or  ninth 
sphere,  origin  of  motion,  is  likewise  a  winged  female 
figure  in  powerful  upward-rushing  motion,  holding  in 
both  hands  an  orb  of  light.  The  ultimate,  Empyrean 
sphere,  eternal  seat  of  the  Divinity,  is  expressed  as  a 
ring  of  incessant  coruscation,  encircling  earth  and 
planets  and  the  outer  spheres. 

These  are,  in  brief,  the  subjects  represented,  which, 
it  will  be  conceded,  are  impressive  enough  to  warrant 
our  attention  and  lend  themselves  admirably  to  any 
imaginable  interpretation.  They  were,  at  first,  thought 
by  many  to  be  playing-cards,  and  their  size  and  shape 
rather  favored  the  contention.  The  fact,  however,  that 
no  set  has  yet  been  found  mounted  on  the  stiff  backers 
requisite  for  their  use  as  playing-cards,  the  existence  of 
several  sets  in  book  form,  in  contemporary  bindings 
(Galichon  set,  Gatteaux  set),  the  placing  of  designa¬ 
tions  and  numbers  at  the  bottom  of  each  card,  the 
absence  of  numeral  cards,  the  sustained  philosophical 
character  pervading  the  series,  all  these  and  other  rea¬ 
sons,  pointed  out  (1861)  by  Emile  Galichon,  the  noted 
editor  of  the  “Gazette  des  Beaux  Arts,”  in  his  periodi¬ 
cal,  and  emphasized  by  Merlin  in  his  thorough  treat¬ 
ise  on  the  “Origine  des  cartes  a  jouer”  (Paris,  1869), 
hardly  leave  room  for  doubt.  Sir  Sidney  Colvin  voiced 
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the  prevalent  opinion  (Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club, 
London,  1894)  in  describing  them  as  “a  picture  lesson- 
book  or  encyclopaedia  of  knowledge,  arranged  in  suites, 
and  containing  some  of  the  representations  which  were 
also  current  on  playing  cards.” 

The  Tarocchi  playing-cards,  here  referred  to,  are 
closely  akin  to  the  series  now  claiming  our  attention, 
and  offer  in  themselves  a  field  for  extensive  study.  Let 
us  see  how  they  compare  with  our  Tarocchi  picture- 
book.  The  Venetian  Tarocchi  game,  probably  the  ear¬ 
liest,  comprises  seventy-eight  cards  divided  as  follows :  — 


Four  sets  of  numeral  cards  1-10  =  40 

Four  sets  of  court  cards  (Knave,  Knight, 

Queen,  King)  =16 

Twenty-one  trump  cards  (tarocchi,  attutti, 
also  trionfi  =  Ger.  trumpf  =  Eng.  trump), 
all  of  higher  value  than  the  suit  cards  =21 

The  Fool  (Joker)  without  value  in  itself,  a 

zero,  adding  value  to  other  cards  =  1 

\ 

In  all  78  cards 


The  distinctive  signs  of  the  four  suits  are  believed, 
by  Merlin,  to  have  been  taken  from  the  emblems  of  four 
of  the  Virtues  in  our  series  of  prints,  for  there  we  find 
Charity  (38)  scattering  a  purse  full  of  coins,  Faith  (40) 
holding  a  chalice,  Justice  (37)  armed  with  a  sword,  and 
Fortitude  (36)  with  a  mace,  or  club.  Hence  the  suits: 
denari  =  coins,  coppe  =  cups  or  chalices,  spade  = 
swords,  bastoni  =  staves  or  clubs.  Count  Emiliano  di 
Parra vicino  (“  Burlington  Magazine,”  1903)  speaks  of 
the  four  suits  as  representative  of  the  four  estates  of 
the  realm:  spade  =  nobility,  coppe  =  clergy,  denari  = 
civil  order,  or  commercial  classes,  bastoni  =  shepherd’s 
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crook,  hence  agriculture,  peasantry.  But  since  there  is 
more  than  one  way  of  reading  a  symbol,  San  Ber¬ 
nardino  of  Siena  (1380-1444)  in  his  crusade  against 
gambling  quotes  the  Devil’s  version  as  follows,  ren¬ 
dered  in  free  translation:  “I  shall  not  bar  from  my  wor¬ 
ship  Breviaries  and  Diurnals,  to  my  thinking  they 
should  be  little  cards,  painted  with  various  pictures,  as 
is  the  custom  in  the  Breviaries  of  Christ,  these  pictures 
should  be  allegories  such  as  Coins  for  greed,  Staves  for 
folly  or  bestial  ferocity,  Goblets  for  drunkenness  and 
gluttony,  Swords  for  hate  and  strife,  Kings  and  Queens , 
leaders  in  the  above  iniquities,  and  common  Soldiers 
and  their  Leaders,  boldly  proclaiming  their  lewdness  and 
immorality.” 

Ranking  above  the  suit-cards  in  value  are  the  pic¬ 
ture-cards  (the  atutti  or  tarocchi),  and  over  one  half 
of  these  twenty-one  picture-cards,  or  tarocchi,  can  be 
readily  paired  off  with  corresponding  prints  in  the  Tar¬ 
occhi  picture-book.  If  the  latter  offers  no  numeral  cards, 
its  Chavalier  and  King  are  closely  akin  to  the  two  court 
cards,  Cavallo  and  Re  of  the  four  suits,  and  the  Fameio 
(servant)  of  the  picture-book  might  pass  muster  as  an 
equivalent  for  the  Knave  or  Fante.  Of  course  the  Misero 
of  the  prints  is  the  Motto  or  Fool  of  the  card  game,  our 
Joker;  last  and  most  persistent  of  characteristic  survi¬ 
vals  from  the  early  Italian  days  of  card-playing.  As 
to  the  balance  of  subjects  chosen  for  the  picture-cards 
of  the  Tarocchi  game,  they  were  additions  inspired  by 
the  events  of  life  and  by  religious  iconography,  such 
as  the  Hanged  Man  —  also  called  Traitor  —  with  bags 
of  money  in  his  hands,  Death,  significantly  numbered 
thirteen,  the  Devil  with  his  slaves,  Judgment  Day,  the 
Wheel  of  Fortune,  the  Lover,  the  Juggler.  .  .  . 
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THE  TAROCCHI  PRINTS 


The  Ranks  and  Conditions  of  Men 

E  or  S  1.  The  Beggar  (Misero).  6.  The  Knight  (Chavalier). 

2.  The  Servant  (Fameio).  7.  The  Doge  (Doxe). 

3.  The  Artisan  (Artixan).  8.  The  King  (Re). 

4.  The  Merchant  (Merchadante) .  9.  The  Emperor  (Imperator). 

5.  The  Gentleman  (Zintilomo).  10.  The  Pope  (Papa). 


D 


Apollo  and  the  Muses 


11.  Calliope  (Caliope). 

12.  Urania  (Urania). 

13.  Terpsichore  (Terpsicore). 

14.  Erato  (Erato). 

15.  Polyhymnia  (Polimnia). 


16.  Thalia  (Talia). 

17.  Melpomene  (Melpomene). 

18.  Euterpe  (Evterpe). 

19.  Clio  (Clio) 

20.  Apollo  (Apollo). 


C 


Arts  and  Sciences 


21.  Grammar  (Gramatica). 

22.  Logic  (Loica). 

23.  Rhetoric  (Rhetorica). 

24.  Geometry  (Geometria). 

25.  Arithmetic  (Aritmetricha) . 


26.  Music  (Musicha). 

27.  Poetry  (Poesia). 

28.  Philosophy  (Philosofia). 
*29.  Astrology  (Astrologia) . 

30.  Theology  (Theologia). 


Genii  and  Virtues 

B  31.  Genius  of  the  Sun  (Iliaeo).  36.  Fortitude  (Forteza). 

32.  Genius  of  Time  (Chronico).  37.  Justice  (Iusticia). 

33.  Genius  of  the  World  (Cosmico).  38.  Charity  (Charita). 

34.  Temperance  (Temperancia).  39.  Hope  (Speranza). 

35.  Prudence  (Prudencia).  40.  Faith  (Fede). 


A 


Planets  and  Spheres 


41.  Moon  (Luna). 

42.  Mercury  (Mercvrio) 

43.  Venus  (Venvs). 

44.  Sun  (Sol). 

45.  Mars  (Marte). 

46.  Jupiter  (Iupiter). 

47.  Saturn  (Saturno). 


48.  Sphere  of  the  Fixed  Stars 

(Octava  Spera). 

49.  Primum  Mobile  (Primo  Mo¬ 

bile). 

50.  Empyrean  Sphere  (Prima 

Cavsa). 


*  Erroneously  numbered  39  in  the  E  series. 


TAROCCHI  OR  ATUTTI  IN  THE  VENETIAN  GAME 

OF  TAROCCHI  CARDS. 


1.  Juggler. 

2.  Female  Pope. 

3.  Empress. 

4.  Emperor. 

5.  Pope. 

6.  Lovers  (Marriage). 

7.  Chariot  (with  warrior) . 

8.  Justice. 


9.  Hermit. 

10.  Wheel  of  Fortune. 

11.  Force. 

12.  Hanged  man. 

13.  Death. 

14.  Temperance. 

15.  Devil. 


16.  Tower  struck  by 

lightning. 

17.  Star. 

18.  Moon. 

19.  Sun. 

20.  Last  Judgment. 

21.  The  World  (Cosmos). 


Finally  the  Fool,  generally  unnumbered. 
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The  Florentines,  in  their  game  of  “Minchiate,” 
added  yet  further  to  these  trump  cards,  or  tarocchi, 
drawing  largely  on  our  Tarocchi  picture-book  for  their 
subjects,  and  bringing  their  game  to  the  majestic  total 
of  ninety-seven  cards. 

The  difference  between  the  Venetian  game  and  the 
later  Bolognese  game  of  “  Tarocchino”  consists  in  the 
elimination,  from  the  latter  pack,  of  numeral  cards  from 
the  two  to  the  five,  inclusively,  reducing  the  pack  to 
sixty-two  cards.  An  initial  step,  one  might  say,  in  the 
direction  of  later  numerical  reductions.  Simple  though 
this  change  may  seem,  it  brought  honorable  distinction, 
nevertheless,  to  its  originator,  the  Prince  of  Pisa,  leader 
of  the  Bolognese  soldiery,  Francesco  Anteminelli  Cas- 
truccio  Castracini  Fibbia  by  name  (1369-1419).  The 
innovation  seems  to  have  impressed  the  Bolognese 
authorities,  since  they  conferred  on  their  general  the 
privilege  of  placing  his  arms  on  the  Queen  of  Clubs, 
and  those  of  his  princess,  Francesca  Bentivoglio,  on 
the  Queen  of  Coins  of  the  Tarocchino  pack.  “A  privi¬ 
lege  no  less  weighty  than  the  service  which  prompted 
its  bestowal,”  remarks  Merlin  in  his  excellent  treatise 
above  mentioned. 

In  this  and  other  kindred  books  and  essays  on  play¬ 
ing-cards  are  concealed  as  many  temptations  to  be 
resisted,  if  possible;  temptations,  namely,  to  forsake 
our  original  subject  and  stray  into  the  jungle  of 
hypotheses  which  cluster  about  the  origin  of  playing- 
cards.  Is  their  origin  Chinese,  Egyptian,  Persian,  East 
Indian?  Were  they  brought  to  Europe  by  roaming 
gypsies?  Are  they  of  European  origin,  and  if  so  did 
their  cradle  stand  in  Spain,  in  France,  in  Germany? 
The  “  suppositions  all  have  had  their  sponsors,  all  are 
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carefully  weighed  and  then  rejected  by  Merlin,  in  favor 
of  an  Italian  origin,  without  Eastern  ancestry.  This 
view  is  supported  by  men  as  authoritative  on  Renais¬ 
sance  matters  as  Jacob  Burckhardt.  Our  informant, 
Count  Parra vicino  proceeds  to  state,  in  further  con¬ 
firmation  of  this  contention  (“  Burlington  Magazine,” 
1903),  that  only  in  Italy  have  professional  players, 
known  as  barattieri  or  ribaldi,  been  organized  into 
guilds  recognized  by  the  law,  and  this  as  early  as  the 
beginning  of  the  Xlllth  Century. 

In  its  diversified  subject  matter,  the  Tarocchi  play¬ 
ing-cards  offered,  as  has  been  said,  an  unlimited 
scope  to  speculation.  The  hidden  meanings  of  the 
Hebrew  Kabbalah,  the  profound  mysteries  of  Egyp¬ 
tian  or  Indian  cult  have  been  discerned  in  these  cards. 
A  great  deal  of  good  keen  brain  force  has  been  devoted 
to  the  subject;  in  fact,  a  whole  science  of  cartomancy 
has  been  read  into  and  reared  upon  the  basis  of  the 
Tarocchi  card  game.  A  considerable  amount  of  litera¬ 
ture  awaits  the  seeker  in  this  well-trodden  path,  where, 
some  XVIth  Century  pamphlets  aside,  Court  de  Gebe- 
lin  leads,  with  his  “  Monde  primitif  analyse  et  compare 
avec  le  monde  moderne”  (1781),  closely  followed  by 
the  extensive  transmogrifications  in  “Collection  sur  les 
hautes  sciences  ...”  (Paris,  1783-90,  4  vols.)  by  the 
great  Etteilla,  alias  Alliette,  a  wigmaker,  inspired  by 
Gebelin’s  theories,  sincere  in  his  belief  in  them,  lifted 
to  fame  and  affluence,  and  bringing  forth,  by  his  suc¬ 
cess,  a  comet’s  tail  of  clever,  greedy  fortune  tellers.  A 
perusal  of  Dr.  Willshire’s  chapters  on  “Tarocchi”  and 
“Divination”  in  his  “Catalogue  of  Playing  and  Other 
Cards  in  the  British  Museum”  (London,  1876)  offers 
an  interesting  survey  of  the  field.  Besides  extracts  from 
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E.  Levi’s  works  on  the  “  Haute  Magic,”  including  the 
meaning  of  the  Tarocchi  viewed  as  the  twenty-two 
letters  of  the  primitive  kabbalistic  alphabet,  we  shall 
find  there  extracts  from  Boit.eau  d’Ambly  and  from 
Dr.  Buchan’s  paper  on  the  Tarocchi,  read  before  the 
Antiquarian  Society.  —  Well,  all  this,  though  very 
interesting,  has  led  us  quite  away  from  our  subject, 
which  is  not  the  Tarocchi  playing-cards,  but  the  Ta¬ 
rocchi  picture-book. 

Our  set  of  fifty  engravings  must  have  had  some  ear¬ 
lier  development,  some  ancestor,  some  model,  be  it  in 
the  shape  of  miniatures  or  of  drawings,  from  which  the 
engraver  took  his  designs;  yet  no  vestige  of  any  such 
original  design,  painted  or  drawn,  in  card  form,  has 
thus  far  been  identified.  These  lost  prototypes  of  our 
picture-book  may  be  parents  (Merlin’s  view)  or  chil¬ 
dren  (Dr.  Kristeller’s  view)  of  the  Tarocchi  card  game, 
or  both  may  go  back  to  a  common  source.  The  retro¬ 
spect.  may  be  even  more  extended,  yes,  even  to  the  very 
origin  of  playing-cards  as  a  whole,  but  here,  even  if 
we  restrict  ourselves  to  the  Tarocchi,  all  is  darkness, 
all  is  hypothesis.  Fortunately  some  literary  traces  of 
the  lost  originals  of  our  prints  are  preserved  for  our 
perusal,  one  in  Decembrio’s  biography  of  Filippo- 
Maria  Visconti,  Duke  of  Milan  (born  1391),  the  other 
in  a  chronicle  by  Morelli,  written  in  1393.  The  former 
author  relates  that,  in  his  childhood,  the  Duke  was  very 
fond  of  a  game  played  with  painted  figures  —  so  fond, 
that  he  spent  fifteen  hundred  gold  scudi  (about  as  many 
dollars)  for  a  complete  game,  wherein  were  depicted 
with  admirable  perfection  the  figures  of  the  gods  as 
well  as  animals  and  birds  placed  at  their  feet.  This 
description  tallies  well  enough  with  the  Divinities, 
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Muses  and  Liberal  Arts  of  the  Tarocchi  prints.  More 
than  one  fourth  of  the  Tarocchi  prints  show  animals 
and  birds  in  the  position  indicated.  Morelli,  the  other 
author  quoted  by  Merlin,  advises  a  child  “to  play  with 
naibi  (cards)  .  .  .  and  not  with  dice.”  It  is  safe  to  as¬ 
sume  that  the  writer  had  in  mind  the  educational  series 
of  prints,  the  instructive  picture-book  and  game  for 
children,  and  not  the  gaming-cards  which  drew  forth 
the  thunder  of  zealous  preachers. 

We  might  add  another  oft-quoted  document,  of 
slightly  later  date,  the  “Art  du  Blason”  a  French  he¬ 
raldic  treatise,  the  earliest  manuscript  of  which  dates 
back  probably  to  the  early  XVth  Century.  The  proper 
allegorical  presentment  of  Muses  and  Liberal  Arts  is 
therein  related,  and  agrees  quite  closely  with  corres¬ 
ponding  figures  in  our  series. 

Do  not  these  documents  all  help  to  show,  that  there 
was  late  in  the  XIVth  Century,  a  well-defined  game 
based  upon  established  dictates  of  presentment,  a  game 
of  an  instructive  character,  a  series  which  was  rendered 
in  engraving  nearly  a  century  later. 

Now  picture-books  or  playing-cards,  no  matter  how 
elaborate,  —  and  those  of  the  young  Visconti  scion 
must  have  been  very  beautiful  in  execution  to  warrant 
the  price  paid,  —  were  meant  for  use,  and  they  were 
used  by  children,  also,  perhaps,  by  some  adults.  Of 
the  fate  of  such  children’s  playthings  there  seems  little 
doubt;  the  necessarily  rather  limited  number  of  games 
in  the  form  of  costly  miniatures  or  drawings  still  further 
lessened  the  chances  of  survival.  Even  the  block-books, 
once  used  for  the  instruction  of  youth,  and  therefore 
in  their  printed  form  —  no  doubt  once  extant  in  con¬ 
siderable  numbers,  could  not  defy  centuries  of  neglect; 
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only  a  few  relics  of  some  of  them  now  remain,  and  even 
these  are  more  or  less  damaged  or  incomplete. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  suppose,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  a  game  commended  by  the  clergy  for  the  amuse¬ 
ment  and  edification  of  children  must  have  been  in 
fairly  extensive  and  sustained  demand,  sufficiently  so,  it 
appears,  even  to  have  justified  the  expense  of  engrav¬ 
ing,  when  this  form  of  reproduction  had  come  to  offer  a 
ready  means  of  propagation.  Almost  a  century  after  our 
first  news  regarding  the  children’s  game,  demand  for  it 
still  warranted  engraving,  nor  was  it  engraved  once  only, 
but  twice  at  any  rate,  within  a  brief  space  of  time.  Does 
not  this  make  it  safe  to  assume  that  in  answer  to  reit¬ 
erated,  multitudinous  demands  of  a  century,  if  not 
more,  the  children’s  game  or  picture-book  was  drawn 
and  painted  again  and  again,  with  greater  or  lesser 
care,  with  differences  more  or  less  perceptible  in  this 
progression  from  copy  to  copy,  yet  keeping  within  the 
lines  prescribed  by  fixed  tradition  in  shape,  action  and 
attributes  of  the  figures?  This  would  explain  the  well- 
rounded  sequence  of  subjects,  and  also,  possibly,  that 
step  beyond,  namely  the  peculiarities  attaching  to 
certain  figures,  that  of  Geometry  in  clouds,  for  instance, 
while  other  impersonations  of  the  Liberal  Arts  are  full- 
length  figures,  standing  on  a  strip  of  foreground;  the 
halo  around  the  head  of  Arithmetic  only;  the  transition 
from  Luna,  in  her  celestial  chariot  above  the  Earth,  to 
the  full-length  figure  of  Mercury  on  a  strip  of  fore¬ 
ground,  and  back  again  to  Sol  in  a  setting  similar  to 
that  of  Luna.  Were  these  and  like  variations  of  type, 
in  a  series  otherwise  so  homogeneous  and  final  in  its 
dovetailing,  accidental  mixtures  of  various  series,  finally 
accepted  as  dogma?  Were  they  —  the  originals  placed 
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before  the  engraver  —  all  parts  of  one  and  the  same 
homogeneous  game,  or  were  they  portions  of  several 
incomplete  games,  placed  together  to  form  a  continu¬ 
ous  series  for  the  benefit  of  the  engraver,  the  ultimate 
gaps,  such  as  the  king,  for  instance,  quite  different  in 
the  two  engraved  series,  being  added  by  the  engraver 
himself  or  by  some  draughtsman  called  upon  to  fill  these 
gaps?  These  questions  still  await  an  answer,  and  the 
“Art  du  Blason”  above  mentioned  offers  no  solution, 
except  in  so  far  as  it  favors  the  first  hypothesis,  being  a 
statement  of  mixed  types  evidently  accepted  as  a  series 
at  that  time  ( circa  1420),  but  the  ground  covered  in  it 
(Muses  and  Liberal  Arts)  is  too  restricted  to  preclude 
the  possibility  of  later  mixtures  of  different  incom¬ 
plete  sets  in  other  portions  of  the  series. 

Possibly  the  days  of  great  artistic  interest  in  the  pic¬ 
ture-book  were  past  at  the  time  of  engraving,  it  may 
have  been  merely  a  commercial  venture  in  marketing  a  se¬ 
ries  long  crystallized  into  generally  accepted  forms.  And 
this  brings  us  to  another  point  which  should  be  noted, 
namely,  that  while  demand  seems  to  have  warranted 
repeated  engraving  of  the  set,  composed,  possibly, 
of  several  incomplete  games,  yet  either  the  sphere  of 
interest  in  the  picture-book  had  grown  quite  local  in 
those  latter  days,  when  the  engravings  were  made,  or 
else  originals  for  the  engraver’s  use  were  not  available 
any  more,  except  in  the  Venetian  realm,  unless  we 
assume  a  monopoly  of  the  series  in  Venice.  How  else 
can  we  account  for  the  similarity,  in  the  two  extant  sets 
of  engravings,  of  the  plainly  Venetian  dialect  of  the  in¬ 
scriptions,  certainly  incompatible  with  the  well-known 
local  pride  of  other  Italian  states  and  principalities. 

After  these  many  questions  and  surmises  regarding 
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the  origin  of  the  picture-book  it  may  not  be  without 
interest  —  it  may  indeed  be  restful  —  to  return  to  facts 
and  briefly  trace  the  successive  steps  of  research,  which 
have  cleared  away,  at  last,  much  of  the  doubt  and  mis¬ 
conception  which  once  obtained  about  our  series  of 
fifty  prints. 


II 

A  century  and  more  has  passed  since  Strutt  first 
mentioned,  in  his  “  Biographical  Dictionary  ...  of  all 
the  Engravers”  (London,  1785,  Vol.  I,  p.  23)  “a  set  of 
upright  plates,  more  than  sixty  of  which  I  have  seen” 
adding  that  he  had  “never  met  with  the  set  compleat.” 
To  Lanzi  belongs  the  credit  of  baptizing  the  series;  in  his 
“Storia  pittorica  dell’  Italia”  (Bassano,  1795-96)  he  re¬ 
fers  to  the  Giuoco  di  Tcirocchi  del  Mantegna ,  and  Ta- 
rocchi  they  have  remained,  for  quick  reference,  to  this 
day,  though  the  attribution  to  Mantegna  was  modified 
by  Zani  in  favor  of  the  Venetian  school,  in  his  “Mate¬ 
rial!  per  servire  alia  storia  .  .  .  dell’  incisione”  (Parma, 
1802,  p.  70).  Bartsch  in  his  classical  work  “Le  Peintre- 
graveur”  (Vienna,  1803-21,  Vol.  XIII,  p.  120)  refers  to 
Lanzi’s  baptism  of  the  series  and  reproves  Strutt  for 
his  inaccuracy  as  to  number.  In  1815  Ottley  calls  the 
prints  “Paduan”  in  his  “Inquiry  into  the  Origin  and 
Early  History  of  Engraving”  (London,  1815),  but 
changes  his  attribution  to  “Florentine  —  probably 
Baldini-Botticelli”  in  his  “Notices  on  Engravers” 
(London,  1831).  In  his  masterly  essay,  “Des  types  et 
manieres  des  maitres  graveurs”  (Montpellier,  1853, 
Vol.  I,  p.  27),  Renouvier  agrees  with  Ottley’s  later, 
Florentine  attribution  of  the  prints,  recognizing  the 
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particular  type  of  Baldini  in  the  Muses  and  Virtues, 
which  are  to  him  “femmes  a  grande  tournure,  a  physio- 
nomie  expressive  ”  and  he  finds  in  them  “  une  beaut e  non 
irreprochable  mais  bien  decouplee,  solide  et  mesuree 
dans  ses  gestes  et  son  expression, ”  a  type  of  beauty 
sung  by  Lorenzo  de’  Medici  in  these  lines :  — 

“Non  vidi  mai  fanciulla  tanto  honesta 
Ne  tanto  saviamente  rilevata  .  . 

Then  comes  Emile  Galichon,  in  the  “Gazette  des 
Beaux  Arts”  (Paris,  1861,  IX,  p.  142)  with  the  con¬ 
tention  that  the  series  was  not  —  as  had  heretofore 
been  supposed  —  a  game  of  cards  at  all,  but  that  it 
was  a  book  in  five  cantos  treating  of  the  Enclyclopedic 
System  of  Dante.  Passavant,  in  his  “  Peintre-graveur  ” 
(Leipzig,  1860-64,  Vol.  V,  p.  119)  agrees  with  Zani  in 
seeing  a  Venetian  hand  in  the  engravings.  Harzen  is 
quoted,  in  “Naumann’s  Archiv  .  .  .  (Leipzig,  1870, 
vol.  16,  p.  94)  as  suggesting  Bologna,  and  Marco  Zoppo 
as  the  author  of  the  Tarocchi  designs.  Then  we  find 
Dr.  Wiltshire,  in  his  excellent  “Descriptive  Catalogue 
of  Playing  and  Other  Cards  in  the  British  Museum” 
(London,  1876),  of  which  mention  has  already  been 
made,  stating  the  various  opinions  as  to  place,  purpose 
and  date  of  the  series.  After  weighing  these  conflicting 
opinions,  he  proceeds:  “It  is  not  an  unfair  supposition 
that  the  original  designs  were  Florentine,  while  the 
series  as  we  now  have  it  was  engraved  by  a  Venetian, 
or  by  a  Florentine,  with  particular  adaptations  to  the 
Venetian  market.  Those  critics  who  have  looked  on 
those  prints  as  coming  from  the  school  of  Padua,  have 
usually  associated  with  them  the  names  of  Andrea 
Mantegna  and  Marco  Zoppo,  while  such  as  have  fav- 
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oured  Florence  have  considered  them  as  the  conjoint 
productions  of  Botticelli  and  Baldini,  though  the  name 
of  Finiguerra  has  not  been  without  an  advocate.”  Kol- 
loff,  in  his  article  on  Baccio  Baldini,  in  “  Meyer’s 
Kiinstler-Lexikon  ”  (Leipzig,  1878,  Vol.  II,  p.  589)  re¬ 
verts  to  the  Florentine  attribution,  he  is  followed  in  that 
attitude  by  Duplessis,  the  author  of  the  well-known 
“  Histoire  de  la  Gravure”  (Paris,  1880),  by  Vicomte 
Delaborde,  in  “La  Gravure  Florentine  au  XVe  siecle” 
(“Gazette  des  Beaux-Arts,”  1873)  and  in -“Gravure 
en  Italie  avant  Marcantoine”  (Paris,  1883),  also  by 
Fisher,  in  his  “Introduction  to  .  .  .  Early  Italian 
Prints  in  the  British  Museum”  (London,  1886).  The 
definition  of  our  series  by  Sir  Sidney  Colvin  has  already 
been  quoted;  in  the  same  “Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club 
Catalogue”  (London,  1894)  which  contains  it,  the  state¬ 
ment  is  also  found,  that  “alike  by  style,  subject  and 
dialect,”  the  set  “obviously  belongs  to  a  part  of  North¬ 
ern  Italy  within  reach  of  the  influence  of  Venice.”  He 
further  quotes  Mr.  Berenson  as  believing  “that  the  de¬ 
signer  of  the  series  is  most  probably  the  little-known 
Ferrarese  painter  Cicognara,  by  whom  a  signed  picture 
is  known,  as  well  as  a  set  of  drawings  for  playing-cards, 
closely  resembling  those  figures  in  style  and  treatment.” 
Further  comment  on  the  subject  and  probable  place  of 
origin  of  the  prints  is  found  in  Julius  von  Schlosser’s 
essay  in  “Jahrbuch  der  kunsthistor.  Samml.  d.  allerh. 
Kaiserhauses  ”  (Vienna,  1896,  p.  80)  wherein  the  Ta- 
rocchi  are  pointed  out  as  most  important,  an  instructive 
game  of  inediceval  conception  (not  Renaissance  enlight¬ 
enment  expounded  to  the  masses,  as  had  been  asserted) 
constituting  a  parallel  between  the  ten  heavens  (cycle 
A)  and  the  mental,  spiritual  powers,  the  ages  and 
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conditions  of  man.  He  points  out  their  connection  with 
the  sequences  of  frescoes  (Padua,  Ferrara)  wherein 
the  enclyclopsedic  mind  of  the  Middle  Ages  attempted 
to  convey  an  abstract  of  the  universal  scheme  of  things. 

As  we  reach  the  XXth  Century,  then,  a  number  of 
points  have  grown  fairly  clear.  Opinion  has  more  or 
less  crystallized  as  to  Northern  Italy  with  Venetian 
influence,  and  no  longer  Florence,  as  the  probable  birth¬ 
place  of  the  Tarocchi  picture-book.  The  set  is  conceded 
to  be  a  picture-book,  or  edifying  game,  not  a  pack  of 
gaming-cards.  The  subject  matter  of  the  series  has  been 
recognized  as  not  representing  the  dawn  of  a  new,  a 
Renaissance,  attitude  toward  life,  but  rather  as  an  after¬ 
glow  of  a  period  belonging  to  the  past  at  the  time  of  en¬ 
graving,  though  expressed  in  Renaissance  terms.  The 
date  likewise  has  clarified,  but  none  of  these  questions 
are  past  discussion;  others  remain  as  debatable  as  ever, 
and  divide  writers  into  two  camps.  Their  respective 
champions  are  Dr.  Paul  Kristeller  and  Mr.  Arthur  M. 
Hind.  The  facts  are  these:  when  the  Tarocchi  picture- 
book  was  engraved,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  XVth  Cen¬ 
tury,  it  was  engraved  not  once,  but  twice  (leaving 
aside  later  copies),  the  two  series  being  quite  similar, 
but  showing  definite  peculiarities  of  form  and  handling, 
and  distinct,  moreover,  in  most  cases,  by  reason  of  the 
reversal  of  the  figures  or  scenes  represented.  We  are 
aware  that  each  print  bears,  at  the  bottom:  the  title, 
the  consecutive  number  both  in  Roman  and  Arabic 
numerals,  and  a  letter  for  each  ten  of  the  fifty  points. 
In  one  of  the  two  engraved  series,  these  letters  are  E, 
D,  C,  B,  A,  while  in  the  other,  the  initial  of  the  lowest 
of  the  five  cycles  of  ten  prints  each,  is  an  S  instead  of 
the  E.  With  a  difference  so  clear  cut,  the  two  sets  have 
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naturally  been  called  the  S  and  the  E  series  respec¬ 
tively;  the  former  being  slightly  the  smaller  of  the  two, 
the  latter  marred  by  nail-holes  in  every  plate,  in  the 
border,  a  blemish  absent  in  the  S  set.  The  important 
question  in  dispute  is  that  of  priority  of  one  or  other  of 
these  two  series  of  engravings. 

Despite  the  contrary  opinion  of  the  learned  abbe 
Zani,  Bartsch,  in  his  “  Peintre-graveur  ”  pronounced 
the  S  prints  originals,  calling  the  E  series  a  copy. 
Since  then  authors  from  Zani  onward,  disagreeing  with 
Bartsch  —  as  they  have  mostly  disagreed  about  Venice 
as  against  Florence  for  the  engraving  —  have  gone  on 
record  in  this  matter  of  priority.  A  few  typical  sen¬ 
tences  will  illustrate  their  attitude;  for  instance,  Ott- 
ley’s  remark,  that  “many  of  the  pieces  of  the  one 
series  are  rather  repetitions  of  the  same  subject,  en¬ 
graved  with  variations  in  the  designs  of  the  figures, 
than  what  may  be  properly  called  copies.  ”  In  similar 
vein  Merlin  remarks  that  “neither  series  is  a  direct 
copy  from  the  other,  both  being  based  upon  another,  a 
more  primitive,  original.”  Dr.  Willshire,  while  believ¬ 
ing  that  the  S  set  was  engraved  later  than  the  E  series, 
adds  that,  if  so,  “it  need  not  have  been  directly  copied 
from  the  latter.”  Others  are  less  courteous  in  their  ad¬ 
vocacy,  they  go  so  far  as  to  disclaim  “any  merit”  for 
the  S  prints  which  a  man  of  the  eminent  discernment  of 
Bartsch  had  picked  as  the  original  series,  or  else  they 
argue  with  dictatorial  finality,  like  Delaborde,  that  the 
E  engravings,  having  “far  greater  merit  as  regards 
drawing  and  style”  this  suffices  to  decide  the  question, 
since  “it  is  at  the  least  rare,  that  a  copy  should  prove 
better  than  the  original.”  How  pleasing,  by  contrast, 
is  Merlin’s  calm,  dispassionate  and  eminently  sound 
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statement,  that  a  comparison  of  the  two  editions  “does 
not  permit  us  to  admit,  as  is  generally  done,  that  one 
is  a  copy  of  the  other.”  Notable  differences  in  certain 
subjects  convince  this  French  author,  not  only  of  the 
work  of  two  different  burins,  “they  reveal  a  liberty  of 
drawing  incompatible  with  the  fetters  of  a  copy.”  In 
these  few  words,  the  author,  who  modestly  leaves  the 
question  of  priority  to  the  decision  of  “competent 
judges,”  seems  to  have  come  as  close  as  we  may  ever 
come  to  the  solution  of  this  puzzling  problem. 

Now  as  to  the  controversy  between  Dr.  Kristeller 
and  Mr.  Hind,  I  shall  try  to  record,  as  briefly  as  may 
be,  the  reasons  advanced  by  both  sides  in  their  argu¬ 
ments.  Bartsch,  of  revered  memory,  is  at  the  bar,  re¬ 
member,  and  this  lifts  the  matter  far  above  the  com¬ 
monplace.  We,  to-day,  are  in  the  enviable  position  of 
having  before  us  not  only  all  claims  and  counter  claims, 
but  the  most  reliable  of  documents  for  our  own  guid¬ 
ance,  in  the  book  of  excellent  reproductions  of  both 
series,  side  by  side,  issued  b}^  the  “Graphische  Gesell- 
schaft”  (Berlin,  1910),  with  a  short  introduction  by 
Dr.  Kristeller. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  follow  the  lengthy  dispute 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  designs  for  the  series,  since  that 
would  carry  us  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article.  Enough 
to  say  that  according  to  Dr.  Kristeller  this  origin  is 
Venetian  while  Sir  Sidney.  Colvin  and  Mr.  Hind  claim 
Ferrara  as  the  birthplace  of  the  designs. 

Regarding  the  engravings  themselves,  let  us  turn  to 
Dr.  Kristeller’s  essay:  “  Der  venezianische  Kupferstich 
im  XV  Jahrhundert  ”  (“  Mittheilungen  d.  Gesellschaft 
f.  vervielfalt.  Kunst.”  Vienna,  1907,  p.  1)  ;  an  abstract 
of  his  arguments  is  all  that  can  be  given  (in  transla- 
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tion)  in  these  pages.  The  author  informs  us  that  the 
greater  technical  finish  in  the  E  engravings  has  led 
critics,  with  the  exception  of  Bartsch,  to  give  priority 
to,  and  claim  as  undoubtedly  original,  the  series  of  E 
prints,  “but,”  adds  the  writer,  “the  matter  is  not  so 
easily  dismissed.”  In  composition  and  drawing,  many 
items  speak  for  the  S  prints.  The  action  is  usually 
freer  here,  more  rounded  and  natural,  less  artificial, 
abrupt  and  stilted.  Many  motifs  are  better  caught 
and  rendered,  draperies  are  endowed  with  more  life 
and  freshness,  folds  are  rounded  and  less  stiff  and  rigid 
than  in  E.  Compare  the  wings,  much  more  organic 
and  capable  of  motion  in  S  than  in  E.  .  .  . 

The  placing  of  the  figures  in  space  is  more  successful 
in  S  {Erato,  Temperentia).  The  E  engraver  is  sometimes 
cramped  for  space,  so  that  he  must  omit  portions  of 
the  drawing  {Zintilomo,  Sol).  He  frequently  simplifies 
or  suppresses  the  rather  ponderous,  gothicized  orna¬ 
mentations  of  the  S  engravings,  sometimes  omitting 
accessories  from  choice  {Misero).  Almost  all  the  differ¬ 
ences  favor  the  inference  that  the  S  series,  though  more 
awkwardly  engraved,  shows  the  original  compositions 
.  .  .  with  more  artistic  understanding  and  greater  truth¬ 
fulness  than  the  more  finished  E  prints. 

A  number  of  instances  are  then  adduced  by  the 
writer,  which  cannot  all  be  repeated  here.  Let  us 
choose  a  few  of  the  most  typical:  the  Artisan  (3)  is  pre¬ 
sented  quite  naturally  and  simply  in  the  S  print,  the 
prentice  is  watching  his  master,  who  works  at  his  bench. 
In  E  the  reversal  sends  the  figures  to  the  right,  and  the 
prentice,  now  standing  behind  the  back  of  his  master, 
cannot  see  the  work  going  on.  .  .  .  The  E?nperor  (9) 
sits  with  legs  quite  naturally  crossed  in  the  S  print,  the 
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reversal  brings  about  an  awkward,  impossible  position 
in  E.  So  the  enumeration  proceeds  to  Geometry  holding 
her  cloak  with  the  left  hand  in  S,  so  as  to  give  free  play 
to  the  writing  hand,  while  in  E  she  writes,  impeded  by 
the  cloak.  .  .  . 

The  elegance  and  smooth  handling  of  forms  which 
characterizes  the  E  series,  as  compared  with  the  S,  must 
not  blind  us,  the  author  proceeds,  in  regard  to  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  prints  to  their  originals.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  in  the  S  engravings,  the  pose  is  sometimes  very 
clumsy  and  stiff,  and  that  some  faces  are  very  imperfect¬ 
ly  drawn.  It  must  likewise  be  conceded  that  Thalia  (16) 
in  the  S  series,  uses  her  bow  with  the  left  hand,  a  mis¬ 
take  corrected  in  E,  but  such  mistakes  are  frequently 
found  in  old  prints  and  prove  nothing. 

In  the  manner  of  engraving,  the  two  series,  we  are 
told,  show  considerable  differences;  the  E  prints  being 
unquestionably  more  purely  Venetian  in  technique  and 
in  forms.  In  style  it  is  closely  akin  to  the  early  art  of 
Bartolommeo  Vivarini  and  Carlo  Crivelli.  .  .  .  The 
types  and  forms  of  the  S  prints  are  of  a  very  different 
character,  pointing  mainly  to  the  south,  to  Umbria  or 
the  Marches,  apparently  echoes  of  the  art  of  Piero  della 
Francesca. 

In  a  technical  respect,  the  S  is  far  behind  the  E  series. 
Outlines  are  rather  broadly  and  deeply  cut  in,  shade- 
strokes  very  faintly  incised,  so  that  in  good  impressions 
they  show  a  good  deal  of  burr,  while  later  they  prac¬ 
tically  disappear.  The  straight,  usually  short  strokes 
are  cut  quite  irregularly  and  frequently  overlap  the 
outlines.  The  cross-hatchings  are  uneven  in  strength, 
they  rather  overlay  than  strengthen  each  other.  This 
technique  has  a  great  resemblance  to  the  fine  manner 
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The  Emperor  (E  Series) 

In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
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of  the  Florentines.  Masses  of  shading  merge  into  tones, 
they  do  not,  however,  —  like  the  good  Florentine  prints, 
• —  present  soft  tones,  full  of  color,  but  rather  a  spotty, 
smudgy  effect.  Add  to  this  that  the  plates  are  nearly 
always,  printed  in  a  black,  hard  ink  and  that  good  im¬ 
pressions  of  this  series,  less  frequent  in  any  condition, 
than  the  E  set,  are  quite  rarely  found.  The  plates  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  reworked  later.  .  .  . 

In  contrast  with  the  S  prints,  the  E  series  is  engraved 
with  painstaking  neatness  and  care,  and  with  great 
technical  skill.  The  fine  outlines  do  not  contrast,  as  in 
S,  with  the  shade  lines,  but  blend  with  them  into  har¬ 
monious,  soft  tones.  The  shade-strokes,  usually  short 
and  straight,  are  cut  at  a  slant  with  the  outlines  and 
reenforced,  in  the  shadows,  by  a  second  or  even  a 
third  cross-hatching.  This  technique  is  a  culmination 
of  the  peculiar  Venetian  manner  of  engraving.  The 
precision  of  the  even,  smooth  graver  work  results  in 
a  certain  hardness  and  stiffness  of  forms,  but,  like¬ 
wise,  in  a  very  pleasing,  ornamental  effect,  enhanced 
by  the  faint,  gray-green  tone  of  ink  with  which  all 
known  impressions  of  this  series  are  printed.  Fre¬ 
quently  some  portions,  especially  the  ornaments,  are 
heightened  with  dull  gold.  The  dainty  charm  of  forms 
and  the  decorative  effect  of  these  prints  justify  their 
popularity  as  the  most  distinguished  of  all  Italian  en¬ 
gravings  of  the  XVth  Century. 

“It  is  difficult  to  formulate  the  genesis  of  the  two 
series,”  the  author  continues,  explaining  that  for  the 
reasons  partly  quoted  above,  the  S  engraver  cannot 
have  copied  the  E  engravings.  The  E  engraver,  surely 
a  Venetian,  of  the  Bartolommeo  Vivarini  school,  may 
have  taken  the  S  series  as  a  model,  with  the  exception 
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of  the  King  (8)  for  which  another  drawing  was  made. 
The  above-mentioned  misinterpretations  of  details  .  .  . 
favor  such  a  possibility.  He  then  reversed  the  subject, 
this  being  the  easiest  way.  A  careful,  neat  craftsman, 
he  maintained  correctness  in  the  transformed  motions, 
and  corrected  mistakes  of  the  S  engravings,  such  as 
the  left-handed  bowing  of  Talia  (16),  for  instance.  .  .  . 
It  is,  however,  quite  possible,  probable  even,  that  the 
Venetian  engraver  did  not  work  from  the  S  prints,  but 
after  the  same  original,  or  an  exact  copy.  He  has  then 
allowed  himself  liberties  with  the  drawings,  unlike  the 
S  engraver,  reversing  the  designs  only  when  it  was  es¬ 
sential  to  a  correct  rendering  of  the  action,  and  had  a 
different  model  for  King  and  Arithmetic. 

Such  are  in  brief  and  necessarily  imperfect  form  the 
arguments  of  Dr.  Kristeller.  Among  the  list  of  copies 
adduced  as  proofs  of  the  various  uses  made  of  the 
series,  and  their  widespread  popularity,  there  are  some 
entries  of  especial  interest,  since  they  throw  light  on 
the  date  of  the  E  series  of  engravings. 

The  date  of  the  E  engravings  can  be  derived  fairly 
accurately  from  a  German  manuscript  translation  of 
the  “ Fior  cli  Virtu”  in  the  library  of  St.  Gall.  This  manu¬ 
script,  completed  by  the  writer  November  28,  1468,  has 
engravings  of  the  E  series  pasted  on  five  of  its  leaves, 
and  since  the  writing  surrounds  and  occasionally  runs 
over  the  margins  of  the  prints  which  are  pasted  in,  it  is 
clear  that  these  were  fastened  down  before  the  writing 
was  added  on  these  pages.  Hence  they  must  have  ex¬ 
isted  before  November,  1468. 

In  miniatures  of  1467,  in  the  “  Costituzioni  e  privilcgi 
dello  studio  Bolognese”  (Bologna,  Archivio  di  Stato), 
the  figures  of  the  Pope  and  Emperor  are  copies  of  the 
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corresponding  subjects  in  the  E  series;  the  throne  of 
Mars  is  borrowed  from  the  same  source.  The  author, 
who  dates  the  E  series  circa  1468,  refrains  from  shift¬ 
ing  this  date  to  1467,  because  of  the  possibility  that 
these  miniatures  might  have  been  copied,  not  from  the 
prints,  but  from  their  originals.  Mr.  Hind  evidently 
considers  this  caution  excessive,  since  he  accepts  the 
earlier  date  in  his  essay. 

In  a  copy  of  Petrarch’s  “Vite  degli  uomini  illustri” 
(Verona,  1476),  the  figures  of  the  King  and  Emperor 
of  the  S  engravings  are  drawn  into  two  of  the  woodcut 
borders.  Unfortunately  this  item,  of  tremendous  value, 
if  the  figures  had  been  cut,  not  drawn  into  the  border, 
cannot  in  its  actual  state  be  accepted  as  evidence.  In 
fact,  as  Dr.  Kristeller  states  “we  possess  no  external 
data”  for  fixing  the  time  at  which  the  S  series  was  en¬ 
graved.  The  figure  of  Arithmetic  (25)  is  represented 
in  the  E  prints  as  counting  coins  into  her  left  hand, 
while  in  the  S  engraving  she  holds  up  a  hornbook  or 
tablet  with  numbers  and  figures  in  three  lines.  Some 
of  the  earlier  authors  thought  to  read  the  date  of  the 
S  prints  in  the  lowest  line,  namely  1485,  a  cipher  be¬ 
tween  the  4  and  the  supposed  8  being  ignored.  Dr. 
Kristeller  points  out,  however,  that  only  the  4,  the  0 
and  the  5  are  numbers,  the  first  sign,  read  for  a  1  is 
a  symbol  for  Lire ,  the  sign  in  the  fourth  place  is  not 
a  number  but  a  symbol  for  Soldi;  the  line  thus  reads 
L  40  s  5.  The  tablet,  therefore,  besides  numbers  from 
one  to  ten  contains  an  indication  of  money  value,  as 
a  practical  demonstration  of  the  use  of  figures.  This 
reading  has  been  unqualifiedly  confirmed  by  Professor 
David  Eugene  Smith  of  Columbia  University,  an  au¬ 
thority  on  the  history  of  mathematics. 
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Being  familiar  now  with  the  views  of  the  Bartsch 
partisan,  let  us  hear  the  exponent  of  the  other  side, 
Mr.  Hind,  in  his  scholarly  essay  on  the  Tarocchi,  which 
he  styles  “A  Series  of  Fifty  Instructive  Prints”  (“ Cat¬ 
alogue  of  Early  Italian  Engravings  ...  in  the  British 
Museum,”  by  Arthur  Mayger  Hind,  B.A.  Edited  by 
(Sir)  Sidney  Colvin,  M.A.,  D.Litt.,  London,  1910). 

Again  I  shall  have  to  convey  the  author’s  reasoning 
in  abridged  form.  The  designs,  we  are  told,  are  possi¬ 
bly  by  more  than  one  hand,  but  all  bearing  the  charac¬ 
ter  peculiar  to  the  school  of  Ferrara,  formed  by  influ¬ 
ences  from  Padua  and  Verona  and  partly  from  the 
Umbro-Florentine  Piero  della  Francesca.  The  peculiar 
Ferrarese  break  and  complication  of  drapery,  the  par¬ 
tiality  for  large  heads  and  bulging  foreheads  1  and  for 
facial  expressions  of  harsh  intensity  —  these,  with  many 
characteristic  features  both  of  landscape  and  of  cos¬ 
tume,  declare  the  school  at  once.  The  particular 
painter  of  whom  the  series  most  often  reminds  us  is 
Francesco  Cossa,  in  whose  style  the  influence  of  Piero 
della  Francesca  has  gone  far  to  temper  the  asperities 
and  exaggerations  characteristic  of  the  other  contemp¬ 
orary  chief  of  the  school,  Cosimo  Tura. 

The  original  or  E  series,  continues  the  author,  basing 
his  remarks  on  “internal  evidence  (and  none  other 
exists)  ...  is  engraved  with  remarkable  technical  pre¬ 
cision  and  neatness  in  fine  rectangular  cross-hatchings 

1  It  is  interesting  to  note  Gruyer’s  remarks  in  this  connection 
(Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  August,  1883,  “  Le  Palais  de  Schifanoia”)- 
It  seems  that  the  fashion  of  those  days  demanded  that,  foreheads  be 
uncovered  as  much  as  possible.  The  hair  was  forcibly  drawn  back, 
sometimes  one  did  not  hesitate  to  shave  off  part  of  it.  Traces  of  this 
habit  are  found  in  the  conscientious  portrait  of  Battista  Sforza,  prin¬ 
cess  of  Federigo,  Duke  of  Urbino,  by  Piero  della  Francesca,  in  the 
Uffizi  in  Florence. 
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more  cleanly  cut  and  clearly  printed  than  those  of  the 
Florentine  fine-manner  prints,  or  indeed  than  any  other 
Italian  prints  of  the  fifteenth  century.  ...”  It  is 
“  marked  by  decisive  unity  of  style  and  by  enough  of 
archaic  quaintness  and  rigidity  to  fix  its  date  .  .  .  .” 
All  the  evidence  available,  regarding  the  presumed  date 
of  the  E  engravings,  has  been  given  in  our  review  of 
Dr.  Kris  teller’s  essay.  This  evidence  leads  Mr.  Hind  to 
pronounce  that  “we  may  therefore  infer  with  certainty 
that  the  series  was  engraved  as  early  as  1467 ;  probably 
not  more  than  a  year  or  two  of  that  date,  and  therefore 
contemporaneously  with  the  work  of  the  Florentine 
Finiguerra  shop  in  its  second  phase,  after  the  death  of 
the  master  —  the  phase  of  the  Prophets  and  Sibyls .” 

“As  to  the  question  who  engraved  the  plates  [of  the 
E  series]  and  whether  draughtsman  and  engraver  were 
one  and  the  same  person  —  we  have  no  documentary 
evidence.  ...  So  until  further  evidence  is  forthcoming 
we  must  be  content  to  .  .  .  leave  open  the  question 
whether  it  was  engraved  at  Ferrara  or  at  Venice.” 

The  S  prints  are  characterized  as  “feebly  cut  in  imi¬ 
tation  of  the  first  by  a  craftsman  of  little  training,  who 
cannot  well  control  his  graver,  but  constantly  lets  his 
lines  of  shading  slip  over  the  boundary  lines  of  his 
figures.  .  .  .  Adam  Bartsch  took  the  S  series  for  the 
originals  and  the  E  for  the  copies:  a  manifest  error, 
which  no  later  compiler  or  commentator  had  repeated 
until  it  was  revived,  very  unfortunately  as  it  seems  to 
us,  by  Dr.  Kristeller.  The  whole  character  of  the  E 
series,  in  its  strength  as  well  as  its  weakness,  declares 
its  earlier  origin  in  comparison  with  the  S  series.  That 
a  later  copyist  should  translate  attitudes  of  such  ar¬ 
chaic  rigidity  and  strained  uncouthness  as  we  find  in 
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some  of  the  E  subjects  into  attitudes  of  relative  ease 
and  freedom,  such  as  occur  in  S  is  perfectly  natural. 
But  the  reverse  process  is  inconceivable.  The  tense 
expressiveness  and  power  of  many  of  the  faces  in  E  is  a 
quality  truly  primitive;  while  the  empty  and  trivial 
correctness  of  most  of  those  in  S  is  the  very  note  of  a 
feeble  imitator  trying  to  amend  his  original  while  he 
misses  its  spirit.  A  later  copyist  could  not  possibly 
have  tightened  up  the  slack,  haphazard  technique  of 
the  S  prints  into  the  archaic,  severely  precise  style  of 
the  E  engraver.  The  detailed  points  of  comparison  by 
which  Dr.  Kristeller  seeks  to  support  his  theory  can 
all  .  .  .  be  more  naturally  interpreted  in  the  opposite 
sense.”  He  then  cites  as  an  example  the  Astrologia, 
numbered  39  in  the  E  series  by  mistake  for  29.  Dr. 
Kristeller  sees  in  this  a  misreading  of  the  2  in  the  S 
prints.  Mr.  Hind  points  out  that  “this  is  the  only  case 
where  the  S  engraver  uses  this  form  of  2,  elsewhere  it 
is  invariably  z”  and  claims  that  the  copying  S  engraver 
began  to  copy  E’s  39  “and  rectified  his  mistake  in  the 
most  expeditious  manner,  by  dropping  most  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  3.  .  .  .  Both  in  drawing  and  technique  this 
[S]  version  has  more  of  a  Florentine  character  .  .  .  (the 
character  or  tradition  of  the  .  .  .  fine-manner  prints) 
than  the  earlier  one;  several  fresh  architectural  and 
ornamental  details  in  a  Florentine  style  are  introduced, 
the  tense  .  .  .  archaic  character  of  E  is  modified  into 
greater  freedom  and  truth  to  nature  but  with  much  less 
power  and  impressiveness.  The  size  of  figures  and  heads, 
in  proportion  to  the  space  to  be  filled,  is  mostly  reduced, 
angular  action  becomes  more  easy  and  flowing,  but 
austere  strength  of  expression  in  many  faces  becomes 
characterless  weakness  in  S,  especially  in  the  feebly 
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drawn  mouths.  ...  In  the  Emperor  (9),  the  position  of 
the  crossed  legs  in  E  is  cramped  (this  could  not  have 
occurred  if  the  engraver  had  known  the  S  series)  in  S  it 
has  been  made  easy  and  natural.  In  Thalia  (16)  the  E 
engraver  rightly  shows  the  violin  fingered  with  the  left 
hand  and  bowed  with  the  right,  the  S  engraver  mis¬ 
takenly  reverses  this,”  but  here  the  author  acknowl¬ 
edges  that  the  comparison  favors  neither  theory. 

After  this  lengthy,  yet  by  no  means  exhaustive,  pre¬ 
sentment  of  conflicting  opinions,  might  we  perhaps  help 
ourselves  to  a  little  more  light,  since  this  is  avowedly  a 
matter  of  “internal  evidence,  and  none  other  exists.” 
Mr.  Hind’s  dissent  from  the  views  of  Bartsch  and  Dr. 
Kristeller,  does  not  close  discussion  on  this  subject.  In 
fact  I  hope  discussion  will  not  end  until  we  have  arrived 
a  little  nearer  certainty  in  these  matters,  perhaps  in  a 
distant  future.  With  two  against  many,  this  contro¬ 
versy  may  seem,  at  first,  one-sided,  but  Bartsch  and 
Kristeller  are  a  host  in  themselves;  the  former  a  path¬ 
finder,  a  shining  light  in  print  matters,  the  author  of  the 
catalogue  on  prints,  still  invaluable  after  a  hundred 
years.  The  latter  is  a  well-known  scholar  and  writer,  a 
man  with  a  weakness  for  first-hand  research,  and  in  his 
books  a  delightful  teacher.  More  than  one  of  the  writers 
arrayed  against  these  two  has  indulged  to  excess  in  the 
expeditious  practice  of  taking  facts  for  granted,  if  stated 
in  print  by  previous  writers.  So  while  there  is  no  deny¬ 
ing  a  large  preponderance  of  opinion  opposed  to  the 
views  of  these  two  scholars,  one-sidedness  is  more  ap¬ 
parent  than  real. 

If  we  would  make  any  headway,  let  us  confine  our¬ 
selves  to  facts.  As  one  looks  through  the  two  series  of 
Tarocchi  prints,  so  conveniently  prepared  for  compari- 
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son  by  the  Graphische  Gesellschaft,  with  an  unbiased 
mind,  does  he  actually  find  all  the  good  among  either 
the  S  or  the  E  prints  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other?  I 
think  not.  Frankly,  there  are  some  prints  in  each  series 
decidedly  preferable  to  the  corresponding  subject  in  the 
other  series,  and,  again,  some  which  even  a  fervent  ad¬ 
mirer  could  not  call  beautiful,  except  in  some  specific 
sense,  flow  of  drapery,  general  pose,  placing  in  space, 
or  the  like.  After  repeated  and  careful  perusals  of  the 
two  series,  jotting  down  notes  and  preferences  from  one 
or  other  of  the  sets,  I  found  that  I  had  picked  23  prints 
from  the  S  set,  as  preferable  to  the  corresponding  E 
prints,  while  from  the  E  series  I  had  picked  28  subjects, 
as  superior,  in  appearance,  to  the  corresponding  prints 
in  the  S  series.  The  total  is  51,  because  it  includes  both 
impressions  of  Clio  (19)  one  of  the  most  delightful  fig¬ 
ures  in  the  series,  each  version  of  which  appeals  by  some 
particular  and  exclusive  charm. 

In  the  E  series  now  in  the  Bost  on  Museum,  there  is  one 
gap,  caused  by  the  absence  of  Fameio  (2).  This  has  been 
filled  by  substituting  the  S  for  the  missing  E  print  of 
that  subject.  Far  from  standing  out  like  a  blot  or  flaw 
in  a  chain  of  loveliness,  this  intruder  holds  his  own,  looks, 
indeed,  remarkably  well  in  that  exalted  company.  I  find 
myself,  therefore,  in  the  unfortunate  position  of  siding 
completely  with  neither  partisan,  a  fact  which,  doubt¬ 
less,  will  leave  them  quite  unmoved.  I  am  unable,  also, 
to  discern  an  exclusive  presence  of  archaic  quaintness  in 
either  series. 

Having,  no  doubt,  fallen  from  grace  beyond  redemp¬ 
tion  by  these  admissions,  my  recklessness  tempts  me  to 
further  comment. 

The  one  feature  most  inimical  to  unalloyed  pleasure 
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The  Servant  (S  Series) 

In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
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in  the  S  prints  is  the  slipshod,  crude  shading  and  clumsy 
outlines  which  afflict  these  plates;  the  shade-strokes, 
usually  overlapping  the  outlines,  form  ragged  fringes 
here  and  there  among  the  contours.  This  shading  de¬ 
serves  very  careful  examination;  to  anyone  prone  to  a 
close  scrutiny  of  prints  and  interested  in  each  line  of 
them,  this  top  layer  of  crude  shade-strokes  must  seem 
suspicious,  and  inconsistent  with  the  fainter  shading. 
The  magnifier  confirms  these  suspicions.  Without  the 
possibility  of  examining  closely  in  the  originals  the  few 
sets  of  well  preserved,  dark  impressions  of  the  series, 
which  are  treasured  in  European  collections,  I  cannot 
speak  with  absolute  conviction.  I  am  fairly  certain, 
however,  that  every  one,  even  the  finest  known  impres¬ 
sions  of  the  S  series,  those  at  Chatsworth,  is  taken 
from  the  plates  after  they  had  been  re-worked  by  an 
inexperienced  hand.  There  is  present,  in  these  S  prints, 
a  faintly  visible  system  of  slanting,  sometimes  curved 
shade-strokes,  helping  and  emphasizing  the  rounding  of 
form  and  the  bosses  of  the  drapery.  Very  good  engrav¬ 
ing,  apparently,  but  overlaid  with  the  above-mentioned 
coarse  shading,  usually  horizontal  or  nearly  so.  What 
can  these  dark,  heavy  lines,  overlaying  a  system  of  faint, 
worn  shade-strokes  and  outlines,  be,  if  not  re-working, 
and  as  to  the  quality  of  this  re-working,  it  loudly  pro¬ 
claims  clumsiness,  inexperience  and  lack  of  artistic  in¬ 
sight.  In  a  few  instances,  the  haste,  the  unconscious 
mercy,  of  this  wrecker  has  left  us  little  glimpses  of  the 
initial  aspect  of  these  plates,  the  best  instance  in  point 
is  found  in  Forteza  (36).  Here,  on  the  shoulder-piece  of 
the  armor,  with  its  finely  chiselled  ornamentation,  the 
delicate  skill  of  the  original  hand  is  plainly  visible.  We 
have  here  a  bit  of  engraving,  faint,  but  expressive  of 
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values,  pliable  in  its  suggestion  of  form,  instinct  with  no 
mean  artistic  gifts  seconded  by  adequate  skill  with  the 
graver.  Just  below,  on  the  sleeve,  the  ugly,  coarse  jabs 
of  the  re-worker  resume  their  sway.  Other  little  glimpses 
of  past  merits  will  be  seen  on  the  light  corner  of  the 
cloak,  below  the  left  elbow  of  the  figure,  in  the  faint 
indications  of  drapery  —  not  cast-iron  —  on  the  right 
thigh  below  the  mace,  in  some  parts  of  the  drapery  about 
and  between  the  feet,  soft  and  cloth-like,  not  harshly 
contoured  like  rock-erosions.  Nor  may  it  be  profitless 
to  compare  the  figure  in  its  coarsened,  re-worked  con¬ 
dition  of  face,  hands,  armor,  drapery,  with  the  corres¬ 
ponding  figure  of  the  E  series.  Such  comparison  can 
hardly  lead  an  impartial  critic  to  agree  in  the  condemna¬ 
tion,  root  and  branch,  of  the  whole  S  series  as  11  feebly 
cut  ...  by  a  craftsman  of  little  training.”  As  an  ex¬ 
ception  to  the  ruthless  re-work  just  discussed,  I  would 
point  to  Clio  (19).  Here  is  a  figure  touched  with  reen¬ 
forcing  strokes  in  portions  only  of  the  outline,  by  a  hand 
much  more  practiced,  more  judicious,  not  destructive. 
Of  course,  the  touches  are  noticeable  patches,  quite  dis¬ 
tinct,  in  their  darker  tone  of  ink,  from  the  gray  of  the 
original  graver  work,  somewhat  like  alternate  writing 
with  two  inks,  one  gray,  one  dark.  These  tonal  dif¬ 
ferences  are  much  more  striking  in  the  grayish,  soft- 
toned  prints  themselves,  than  in  the  reproductions 
printed  in  a  strong  black  ink.  All  doubt  of  the  presence 
of  re-working  on  these  plates,  in  their  earliest  existing 
state,  should  be  dispelled  by  a  careful  examination  of  in¬ 
stances  like  these.  Such  examination  will  disclose  other 
glimpses  of  the  initial  engraving  here  and  there,  bring¬ 
ing  bitter  regret  at  the  all  too  evident  loss  of  all  impres¬ 
sions  from  the  plates  as  they  left  the  hands  of  the  original 
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Fortitude  (E  Series) 

In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
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Fortitude  (S  Series) 
In  the  British  Museum 
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engraver.  Surely  we  do  not  lack  examples,  in  Italian 
engraving  of  the  XVth  Century,  of  the  unfortunate 
shallowness  of  the  delicate  tone  lines.  How  many  of 
these  early  plates  are  familiar  to  most  of  us  only  in  their 
later  —  skeleton-like  —  condition,  with  bold  shade-lines 
harshly  distinct  but  the  binding  tissue  of  fine,  closely 
serried  shade-strokes  worn  off  completely,  or  worn  from 
a  pleasant  shadow-tone  to  a  faint  smudgy  blur,  shadowy 
rather  than  indicative  of  shadow.  Nor  are  brutal  res¬ 
torations  unknown,  neither  do  we  lack  evidence  in  this 
self-same  field,  of  the  immensity  of  our  losses  —  or  let 
us  rather  say,  of  the  scantiness  of  relics  —  which  have 
truly  miraculously  survived  the  upheavals  and  the  neg¬ 
lect  of  intervening  centuries.  We  need  not  look  for  an 
analogous  case  farther  than  Florence,  one  of  the  two 
series  of  Planets  (1464-65)  published  there  being  known 
in  re-worked  impressions  only.1 

If  the  S  series  in  its  re-worked,  defaced  condition, 
can  still  sustain  comparison  with  the  E  set  of  prints  in 
their  original  shape,  may  one  not  assume  marked  su¬ 
periority  for  the  S  plates  in  their  pristine  beauty  which 
can  never  be  seen,  but  partly  divined?  However,  we 
are  slipping  from  our  anchorage  on  facts,  therefore  re- 
tournons  a  nos  montons. 

Authorities  refer  to  later  re-working  on  the  S  plates. 
As  far  as  I  have  found  occasion  to  judge  of  this,  it 
is  trifling,  compared  with  the  first  re-work  on  which 
I  have  dwelt.  These  later  touches  seem  to  be  mainly  re¬ 
stricted  to  folds  of  draperies  and  features  of  secondary 
importance;  moreover  they  are  modestly  carried  out, 
not  reckless  like  the  first.  In  Logic  (22),  for  instance,  of 

1  A.  M.  Hind:  Catalogue  of  Early  Italian  Engravings  ...  in  the 
British  Museum,  p.  480. 
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which  a  rather  late  impression  is  in  the  Boston  collec¬ 
tion,  the  original  shading  is  seen  as  merely  faint  shad¬ 
ows,  the  crude  early  re-work  has  toned  down  to  soft  gray. 
The  outlines  of  the  figure  and  indications  of  folds  in 
the  drapery  appear  in  even,  strong  lines,  reminiscent  of 
stained  glass  designs.  The  hair  very  forcibly  treated, 
initially,  seems  just  strengthened  here  and  there;  no 
re-shading  of  the  figure  is  attempted  at  all.  The  same 
might  be  said  about  re-work  on  the  E  series,  judging 
from  one  of  the  Boston  impressions  of  Rhetorica  (23) 
evidently  taken  from  the  worn  copper.  Here  we  can  see 
only  a  few  scant  traces  of  the  former  shading.  The  out¬ 
lines  are  cleverly  reenforced,  preserving  variation  in 
quality  and  strength  of  the  line;  the  effect  is  that  of  an 
outline  sketch  in  gray  ink.  The  nail-holes  are  there,  as  in 
all  impressions,  and  the  twisted  border  which  they  per¬ 
forate  is  better  preserved  in  shading,  being  probably  more 
deeply  engraved,  than  any  other  portion  of  the  print. 

Another  fact  which  I  would  mention,  as  bearing  on  the 
question  of  priority,  is  based  on  repeated  experiments. 
Have  you  ever  asked  your  artistic  or  artist-friends  to 
draw  a  profile  —  any  profile  —  for  you?  If  you  do, 
aside  from  the  collection  (more  or  less  enjoyable)  which 
you  will  form,  you  will  note,  very  probably  —  at  least 
such  has  been  my  invariable  experience  —  that  these 
profiles,  drawn  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  if  drawn  with 
the  right  hand,  face  toward  the  left.  The  position  of  the 
hand,  pencil  pointing  to  left,  favors  this  direction,  makes 
it  the  more  natural  and  consequently  the  one  uncon¬ 
sciously  selected.  Let  us  now  imagine  an  artist  at  work 
on  a  series  of  figures,  say  the  draughtsman  of  the  original 
Tarocclii  subjects:  he  would  naturally  vary  the  pos¬ 
ture  of  his  figures,  yet  owing  to  the  inherent  trend  to 
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which  I  have  just  alluded,  it  is  quite  probable  that  the 
majority  of  his  figures  will  face  toward  the  left  of  the 
beholder.  The  engraver,  in  working  from  such  models, 
will  naturally  engrave  them  in  the  same  direction  as  he 
sees  them  before  him;  that  is  decidedly  the  easiest  way. 
Hence  a  series  of  engravings,  the  majority  of  which  will 
face  in  the  inverse  direction,  namely  to  the  right  —  owing 
to  the  inevitable  reversal  in  the  press.  An  examination 
of  the  main  figures  in  the  two  series,  with  this  point  in 
mind,  shows:  — 

Profile  to  left  %  to  left  Facing  %  to  right  Profile  to  right 

S:  2  9  5  24  9 

E:  7  24  9  5  4 

Granted  that  these  figures  are  not  in  any  way  con¬ 
clusive,  they  are-  not  irrelevant  in  a  question  hinging 
upon  internal  evidence. 

In  the  same  connection  a  question  presents  itself, 
concerning  our  two  series:  Why  was  the  S  series  twice 
re-worked?  Probably  because  demand  for  the  prints 
was  still  sufficient,  at  the  time,  to  make  a  rejuvenation 
profitable;  one  might  perhaps  add  that  the  clumsy 
work  of  the  re-worker  may  have  impeded  their  further 
sale.  This  might-  be  one  reason  for  their  rarity,  exceed¬ 
ing  that  of  the  E  series. 

Why  was  the  E  set  of  plates  not  retouched  exten¬ 
sively,  renewing  shadows  and  modelling  anew  the 
rounding  forms,  when  these  grew  faint?  Possibly  be¬ 
cause  demand  for  these  prints  had  slackened  and  made 
such  re-work  seem  unprofitable  to  the  owner  of  the 
copper  plates. 

These  hints  may  commend  themselves  to  some  of  my 
readers;  they  are  mere  hints,  not  assertions  which  need 
demand  more  thorough  substantiation. 
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And  now  one  more  remark  and  I  am  done.  In  his 
exhaustive  essay,  Mr.  Hind  refers  to  the  nail-holes  in 
the  E  plates  as  follows:  “Generally  speaking,  as  in  the 
case  of  nielli,  one  may  infer  from  such  holes,  that  a 
plate  was  to  be  attached  or  had  at  some  time  been  at¬ 
tached,  to  some  other  material  in  some  decorative 
setting.  This  scarcely  seems  a  rational  explanation  in 
the  case  of  the  present  engravings  and  it  is  practically 
certain  that  the  holes  were  made  to  fix  the  plate  on  a 
wood  block  for  convenience  in  printing,  as  was  done 
with  the  white-line  metal  cuts,  Schrotbldtter.  This  would 
of  course  imply  that  the  method  of  printing  copper¬ 
plates  at  this  date  in  Italy  was  still  rudimentary,  as  we 
know  to  have  been  the  case  from  the  weak  and  broken 
character  of  the  line  in  many  early  Italian  prints.” 

Let  us  look  at  this  matter  from  the  practical  side.  The 
mounting  of  relief  plates,  dotted  prints  ( Schrotbldtter ) 
or  any  other,  might  well  be  a  convenience,  since  the 
added  weight  of  the  block  would  prevent  the  plate 
from  jumping  and  moving  while  the  surface  was  being- 
inked  with  dabbers.  This  mounting  was  necessary, 
furthermore,  when  plates  were  to  be  printed  together 
with  type  in  order  to  insure  an  even  height  for  type  and 
picture.  This  does  not,  however,  apply  to  intaglio 
printing.  The  printing  of  intaglio  plates,  engravings  for 
instance  such  as  these  Tarocchi  plates,  in  any  form  or 
manner  is  not  facilitated,  but  impeded,  by  such  mount¬ 
ing  on  a  wooden  foundation.  Speaking  under  correc¬ 
tion,  I  would  submit  that  at  the  period  of  the  Tarocchi 
engravings,  synchronous,  as  Mr.  Hind  tells  us,  with  the 
Prophet  and  Sibyl  series  of  Florence,  rudimentary  forms 
of  intaglio  printing  must  have  been  more  or  less  a  thing 
of  the  past.  The  perfection  of  these  impressions,  clear, 
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precise,  without  slurring,  slipping  or  doubling,  with 
even  pressure  and  no  mottling  of  tone,  certainly  seems 
to  speak  for  some  form  of  a  press.  In  printing  en¬ 
graved  plates,  the  inking  is  greatly  facilitated  —  to 
say  the  least  —  by  the  application  of  heat.  Also  the 
plate  should  be  loose  from  any  foundation  for  greater 
freedom  in  wiping.  Heating  the  plate  from  below,  while 
inking  and  wiping,  would  not  have  been  possible  with 
a  wood  block  beneath  it,  to  say  nothing  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty  —  if  not  impossibility  —  without  any  compensa¬ 
tion  as  to  quality  of  impression,  of  printing  such  a  wood 
block-plate  in  any  intaglio,  that  is  roller-press.  Many 
of  the  nail  holes  are  filled  with  ink,  showing  that  there 
were  no  nails-flush  with  the  surface,  at  any  rate:  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  slovenliness  in  the  very  elements  of  his  craft, 
hardly  consistent  with  the  habitual  neatness  of  this 
goldsmith-engraver.  Finally,  why  should  the  engraver, 
after  neatly  engraving  the  ornamental  twists  of  his 
border,  deface  his  own  laborious  effort  by  driving 
nails  into  the  plates  when  he  could  easily  have  de¬ 
vised  some  means  of  holding  the  plates,  if  hold  them 
he  must,  without  leaving  blemishes  in  the  engraved 
space.  I  am  rather  inclined  to  believe,  therefore,  that 
for  a  while  the  plates  of  the  E  series  served  some 
ornamental  purpose,  the  lines,  filled,  quite  likely,  with 
some  black  substance  which  could  again  be  removed 
from  the  incisions  by  boiling  in  lye  or  some  other 
means;  that  they  subsequently  passed  into  the  pos¬ 
session  of  someone  who  took  advantage  of  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  reproduction  which  he  discerned  in  the  plates, 
thus  bequeathing  to  our  enjoyment  and  to  our  in¬ 
quisitiveness  an  heirloom  full  of  delight  and  puzzling 
problems. 
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The  foregoing  has  been  written  in  the  hope  of  reviv¬ 
ing  discussion  concerning  these  two  Tarocchi  series. 
If  the  assertions  herein  advanced  are  scattered  to  the 
winds  by  convincing  arguments  or  facts,  we  shall  all 
be  the  gainers  by  just  so  much  more  light  on  one  of  the 
intricate  problems  in  the  realm  of  prints. 


TAROCCHI  SERIES  IN  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE 

COLLECTIONS 

Abstract  from  the  list  given  in  the  Catalogue  of  Early  Italian  En¬ 
gravings  ...  in  the  British  Museum  (1910)  with  A  merican 
additions 

E  Series 

Berlin.  Complete  set  except  Nos.  1  and  26. 

Boston  (U.S.A.).  Complete  set,  except  No.  2. 

Duplicates  of  9,  23  (two),  32. 

Cambridge  (U.S.A.).  No.  14. 

Chantilly  (Musee  Conde).  Complete  set,  except  Nos.  5,  6. 

Dresden.  Nos.  17,  30,  38,  40. 

Dresden  (Fr.-Aug.  II,  Bruhl  Terrace).  Complete  set,  except  Nos. 
9,  23,  29,  32,  41,  44,  45,  50.  Some  touched  with  gold. 

Florence  (Magliabecchiana).  Complete  set. 

Hamburg  (Kunsthalle).  Complete  set.  Most  are  touched  with 
gold;  about  half  are  fine  impressions  with  broad  margins. 

London  (British  Museum).  Complete  set.  Unrivalled  for  bril¬ 
liancy  (blue-green  ink)  also  Nos.  11,  13,  26,  28,  29,  42  (dark 
brownish  ink  or  greenish-gray).  Touched  with  gold. 

London  (Royal  Academy).  Complete  set,  fine  early  impressions 
of  the  issue  which  was  originally  touched  with  gold  (now 
faded). 

Naples  (Museo  Nazionale).  Complete  set. 

Paris  (Bibliotlieque  Nationale).  Complete  set,  partly  touched 
with  gold,  bound  in  original  fifteenth  century  vellum  binding. 

Paris  (Edmond  de  Rothschild).  Complete  set,  British  Museum 
duplicates. 

Pavia  (Malaspina).  Complete  set,  bound;  very  fine,  early  im¬ 
pressions. 

Rome  (Count  Stroganoff).  Complete  set. 

Vienna  (Hofbibliothek).  Complete  set,  except  No.  45.  Partly 
touched  with  gold. 
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S  Series 

Bassano.  Complete  set  in  light  colored  ink,  except  Nos.  1,  11  to 
20,  35,  39,  40,  41,  49,  50. 

Boston  (U.S.A.)  Nos.  2,  16,  19,  22,  23,  28. 

Cambridge  (U.S.A.) .  Nos.  12,  16,  18,  19,  23,  34,  35,  38,  39,  41,  43, 
44. 

Chatsworth  (Duke  of  Devonshire).  Complete  set;  very  fine  early 
impressions. 

Dresden.  Complete  set,  except  Nos.  1  and  50. 

Dresden  (Fr.-Aug.  II).  No.  48. 

Hamburg  (Kunsthalle).  Nos.  12,  13,  38,  41,  42,  43. 

Paris  (Bibl.  Nat.) .  Complete  set,  on  thin  vellum,  inset  in  a  volume. 

Paris  (Edm.  de  Rothschild).  Complete  set,  early,  with  margins, 
also  duplicate  of  28  (very  brilliant  impression). 

Vienna  (Hofbibliothek).  Complete  set;  fine  early  impressions, 
dark  greenish  ink. 

Vienna  (Albertina).  No.  25. 


THE  GONCOURTS  AND  THEIR  CIRCLE 


By  WILLIAM  ASPENWALL  BRADLEY 

Author  of  “  Meryon  and  Baudelaire,”  “  Charles  Meryon,  Poet,”  “  Some 
French  Etchers  and  Sonneteers,”  “  Maxime  Lalanne,”  etc. 


0 WHERE  is  the  teeming  intellectual  and 
artistic  life  of  the  second  half  of  the  XIXth 
Century  in  France  found  so  completely 
focussed  and  concentrated  as  it  is  in  the 
famous  Journal  des  Goncourts.  The  brothers  began  it 
in  1851,  the  year  of  the  Coup  d’etat , —  the  year  also 
when  they  published  their  first  novel,  whose  failure 
they  were  always  inclined  to  attribute,  half  seriously, 
to  the  fatal  effects  of  that  political  event  in  diverting 
public  attention  from  their  maiden  effort,  —  and 
Edmond,  who  outlived  Jules  by  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury,  continued  it  down  to  1895,  the  year  of  his 
literary  “ Jubilee.” 

In  this  half-century  they  witnessed  the  decline  of 
Romanticism  both  in  art  and  in  literature,  and  helped 
to  shape  the  new  movement  of  Naturalism  which  sup¬ 
planted  it;  while  Edmond,  in  the  early  eighties,  was  one 
of  the  first  to  recognize  at  once  the  aims  and  the  methods 
of  Impressionism  in  painting.  These,  indeed,  he  himself 
had  already  practiced  in  his  later  prose  fiction  —  partly, 
at  least,  as  the  result  of  his  study  of  Japanese  art, 
which  he  was  among  the  first  to  initiate  in  Europe,  just 
as  he  and  his  brother  had  already  led  in  a  revival  of 
interest  in  the  art  of  the  XVIIIth  Century. 
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Champions  of  light  and  color  in  painting,  they  were 
also  ardent  amateurs  of  black  and  white  in  the  arts 
of  design.  No  one  appreciated  more  thoroughly  the 
artistic  value  of  etching  and  lithography,  or  better  un¬ 
derstood  their  limitations  and  possibilities.  Nearly  all 
the  principal  etchers,  lithographers,  and  even  book- 
illustrators,  —  who  at  that  period  still  continued  to 
draw  their  designs  upon  the  wood  block,  —  were  their 
friends  and  acquaintances  —  members  of  that  great 
and  ever-extending  circle  which,  in  the  course  of  time, 
came  almost  to  coincide  with  the  upper  art-world  of 
Paris. 

It  is  on  this  personal  side  that  the  Journal  with  its 
day-to-day  record  of  encounters,  conversations,  criti- 
cism,  and  illuminating  anecdote,  is  above  all  inter¬ 
esting.  The  Goncourts  were  distinguished  artists  and 
competent  critics  of  art.  But,  through  their  intense  self- 
conscious  absorption  in  all  that  immediately  pertained 
to  themselves  and  to  their  contemporaries,  they  be¬ 
came,  in  their  loose,  scattered,  and  often  trivial-seeming 
chronicle,  more  than  all  else,  the  spiritual  historians  of 
their  epoch. 


I 

Both  Edmond  and  Jules  de  Goncourt  had  studied  art 
before  they  turned  their  talents  to  literature,  and  they 
never  entirely  lost  touch  with  the  Bohemian  artistic  life 
of  Paris  as  described  by  the  Romantic  writer,  Henri 
Murger,  in  his  Scenes  de  la  vie  de  Boheme. 

Having  in  mind,  perhaps,  Murger’s  own  grim  and 
grewsome  end,  than  which  the  rigid  moralist  could  de¬ 
mand  no  better  commentary  on  the  dangers  of  the  Bo- 
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hemian  ideal,  the  Goncourts  themselves  gave  in  Ma- 
nette  Salomon,  an  account  of  conditions  in  the  Quartier 
that,  while  scarcely  less  fascinating,  is  considerably  less 
couleur  de  rose.  It  is,  moreover,  a  bitter  statement  of  the 
terms  on  which  success  is  achieved  by  the  artist  in  our 
own  time,  since  the  only  character  who  is  thoroughly 
successful  is  a  painter  who  deliberately  sacrifices  every¬ 
thing  to  obtain  official  recognition;  while  both  the 
heroes  —  the  one  with  too  much  talent  as  well  as  the 
other  without  any  —  end  in  common  failure. 

The  model  for  the  latter,  the  whimsical  Anatole,  was 
found  by  the  brothers  in  an  artist  named  Pouthier,  who 
had  been  Edmond’s  companion  at  college,  and  who  actu¬ 
ally  prolonged  for  many  a  year  in  Paris  the  miserable  ex¬ 
istence  attributed  to  his  fictional  counterpart.  As  for 
Naz  de  Coriolis,  the  attempt  was  apparently  to  create 
in  him  the  ideal  type  of  the  great  artists  of  the  Roman¬ 
tic  period.1 

Like  Decamps,  Delacroix,  and  so  many  others,  Cori¬ 
olis  was  an  Orientalist.  But  his  talent  had  also  another, 
prophetic,  side.  He  looked  to  the  future  as  well  as  to  the 
past.  And  in  his  attempt  to  represent  the  scenes  of 
contemporary  life,  he  was  as  modern  as  any  of  the  great 
painters  of  the  latter  part  of  the  century.  Such  clair¬ 
voyance  naturally  does  credit  to  the  judgment  and 
perspicacity  of  a  writer,  and  it  is  with  pardonable  pride 
that  Edmond  de  Goncourt,  writing  in  1874  of  Degas’ 
then  newly  established  preference  for  laundresses  and 
ballet  dancers,  says :  — 

“I  cannot  find  his  choice  bad,  since  I  myself,  in 

1  In  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Journal,  Edmond  de  Goncourt  speaks  of 
Beaulieu,  “le  peintre  des  feux  de  Bengale,”  whose  studio  he  had  given 
in  Manette Salo?non.  Coriolis  was  also  a  “peintre  des  feux  de  Bengale ” 
at  one  period. 
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Manette  Salomon,  have  sung  the  praises  of  these  two 
professions,  as  furnishing  the  best  models  of  modern 
women  for  a  contemporary  artist.  In  fact,”  he  goes  on 
to  give  a  characteristic  color  note  of  his  own,  “  there  is 
in  the  rose  of  the  flesh,  in  the  white  of  the  linen,  in  the 
milky  mist  of  the  gauzes,  the  most  charming  pretext 
for  blond  and  tender  colorations.” 

Those  who  have  read  Manette  Salomon  will  recall  how 
Coriolis,  balked  in  his  ambition  to  achieve  a  great  career, 
turned  to  etching,  and  found  in  that  art  a  sort  of  ano¬ 
dyne  for  his  mood  of  disillusionment  and  despair.  The 
Goncourts  followed  the  artistic  currents  and  tenden¬ 
cies  of  their  own  time  too  closely  not  to  note,  in  the 
preoccupation  of  painters  in  the  minor  art  of  etching,  a 
characteristic  trait  of  the  period.  But  the  passage  has 
a  persona],  autobiographical,  as  well  as  a  general,  in¬ 
terest. 

“All  these  last  days,”  writes  Jules  under  date  of 
March,  1859,  “we  see  no  one,  our  thought  and  attention 
deeply  plunged  in  the  eau-forte.  Nothing  so  completely 
occupies  one,  takes  him  out  of  himself,  as  these  me¬ 
chanical  distractions.” 

Both  Edmond  and  Jules  practiced  etching  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent.  They  saw  in  it,  primarily,  as  they  said, 
an  outil  d’ immortalisation,  for  the  graphic  side  of  those 
eighteenth-century  subjects  on  which  they  were  then 
engaged.  But  they  also  maintained  an  independent 
artistic  interest  in  the  medium  for  its  own  sake,  and 
after  Jules’  death,  in  1870,  Edmond  arranged  for  the 
publication  of  a  portfolio  containing  twenty  of  his 
brother’s  plates,  for  which  Burty  wrote  a  preface  and 
prepared  a  catalogue. 

Philippe  Burty,  critic  and  historian  of  the  graphic 
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arts,  and  fine  connoisseur  of  prints,  early  met  the  Gon- 
courts  and  became  a  member  of  their  circle. 

“We  have  passed  the  day  at  Burty’s,”  wrote  the 
latter  some  time  in  1865.  “  An  interior  of  art,”  is  the 
way  they  characterized  the  quarters  of  this  ardent  col¬ 
lector,  crowded  “with  books,  lithographs,  painted 
sketches,  drawings,  faiences;  a  small  garden;  women; 
a  little  girl;  a  little  dog,  and  long  hours  spent  turning 
over  the  prints  in  card-board  boxes  lightly  brushed  by 
by  the  dress  of  a  stout,  lively,  young  singer.  .  .  .  An 
atmosphere  of  cordiality,  of  good  fellowship,  of  happy 
family,  which  makes  one  think  of  those  artistic  bour¬ 
geois  households  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  is  a  little 
such  a  laughing  and  luminous  house  as  one  imagines 
to  have  been  the  abode  of  Fragonard.” 

So  far  as  I  know,  the  Goncourts  never  met  Meryon,  of 
whom  their  friend  Burty  was,  with  Baudelaire,  the  co¬ 
discoverer,  though  they  knew  and  admired  his  work, 
writing  concerning  it  a  page  of  appreciation  that  no 
one  —  not  even  Hugo  or  Baudelaire  —  has  surpassed:  — 

“Studied,”  they  write  one  day,  “at  NieFs  the  work  of 
Meryon  in  all  its  states,  its  trials,  and  even  a  number  of 
his  designs.  It  seems  as  if  a  hand  of  the  past  had  held  the 
point  of  the  graver ,  and  that  something  better  than  the  stones 
of  old  Paris  had  descended  upon  these  leaves  of  paper.  Yes , 
in  these  images ,  one  would  say  that  there  had  been  resusci¬ 
tated  a  little  of  the  soul  of  the  old  city;  it  is,  as  it  were,  a 
magic  reminiscence  of  old  quarters  foundering  sometimes 
in  the  troubled  dream  of  the  brain  of  the  visionary  poet- 
artist  who  had  seated  at  his  sides  Madness  and  Misery. 

“Poor,  miserable  madman,”  they  add  some  lines 
further  along,  after  giving  details  of  his  sufferings  and 
hallucinations,  often  erotic  or  obscene,  “poor,  miserable 
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madman,  who,  in  the  lucid  intervals  of  his  mania,  takes, 
at  night,  interminable  walks  in  order  to  surprise  the 
picturesque  strangeness  of  the  shadows  in  great  cities.’ ’ 

II 

If  Meryon  represented  the  culmination  of  the  Ro¬ 
mantic  tradition  in  French  etching,  Celestin  Nanteuil, 
fed  on  Piranesi,  may  be  called  one  of  its  originators. 

Nanteuil  was  one  of  the  “Men  of  1830,”  though  be¬ 
longing  rather  to  the  literary,  rather  than  to  the  artistic, 
group  thus  commonly  designated,  and  was  closely  allied 
with  Hugo  and  Gautier  in  all  the  public  manifestations 
of  the  first  Romantic  period.  He  was,  above  all,  a  book 
illustrator,  and  it  was  from  such  work  that  he  long  made 
his  livelihood.  But  by  1860  the  illustrated  book  had 
largely  gone  out  of  fashion  in  France,  and  when  the 
Goncourts  met  him,  he  was  already  fearful  of  the  future. 
Indeed,  there  is  little  doubt  that  he  would  have  faced  the 
prospect  of  a  destitute  old  age,  if  official  employment 
had  not  providentially  been  found  for  him  in  a  provincial 
museum. 

The  Goncourts  apparently  never  knew  any  of  the 
Barbizon  group  of  painters  who  were  the  real  “Men  of 
1830,”  in  the  artistic  acceptation  of  the  term.  At  least, 
if  they  did,  there  is  no  record  of  it  in  the  Journal ,  al¬ 
though  their  friend  Leroy,  the  engraver,  was  a  perfect 
mine  of  anecdotes  concerning  them.  But  once,  when 
they  had  accompanied  Leroy  to  the  seashore,  at  Veules, 
they  met  Jacque,  who  came  to  spend  a  day  in  their 
company. 

“He  was  dressed,”  they  recorded,  “in  black,  and 
wore  a  stove-pipe  hat  that  he  never  took  off  even 
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when  he  painted  and  ate.  He  drew  from  his  pocket  a 
little  album,  the  size  of  a  visiting  card,  on  which  he 
showed  us  twenty  geometrical  lines  representing  the 
horizons  he  had  noted  during  the  last  ten  days.  He, 
the  skillful  and  witty  sketcher,  the  brilliant  and 
learned  aquafortist,  the  master  of  the  pig,  affects  doc- 
torally  to  repudiate  all  tricks,  all  formulas,  ail  manual 
dexterities  —  all  the  things  of  which  his  own  little, 
but  very  real,  talent  is  composed  —  going  so  far  as 
to  esteem  only  the  primitive  masters,  the  spiritual 
masters,  and  to  recognize  in  the  modern  school  but  one 
man:  M.  Ingres.” 

If  it  is  thought  that  the  Goncourts  did,  on  the  whole, 
rather  less  than  justice  to  the  man  who  brought  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Rembrandt  back  into  modern  etching,  they 
certainly  cannot  be  accused  of  slighting  the  English 
etcher  who  continued  his  work  in  England  and  America. 
This  was  Seymour  Haden,  whose  art  won  the  highest 
admiration  of  the  brothers.  Indeed,  Edmond  de  Gon- 
court  once  wrote  of  Haden’s  plate,  Sunset  in  Ireland, 
that  he  regarded  it  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  mod¬ 
ern  etchings  —  one  in  which  the  artist,  "who  recov¬ 
ered  the  velvety  black  of  Rembrandt,  has,  as  it  were, 
imprinted  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  the  melancholy  senti¬ 
ment  of  the  twilight  hour.” 

But  the  main  admiration  of  the  brothers  for  an  art¬ 
ist  of  their  own  time,  was  reserved  for  one  of  whom  it 
is  difficult  to  say  whether  they  valued  most  highly  the 
man  himself  or  his  work.  This  was  Gavarni. 

The  great  designer,  who  was  a  still  greater  satirist, 
and  whose  lithographs,  as  they  appeared  week  after 
week  in  Le  Charivari,  had  been  studied,  and  even  copied, 
by  the  Goncourts  while  they  were  still,  as  it  were,  in 
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the  nursery,  had  had  no  small  share  in  shaping  their 
own  artistic  and  spiritual  development.  Seduced  by 
what  they  themselves  describe  as  “that  habitual  figura¬ 
tion  of  pleasure,  of  love,  of  Parisian  life,  that  depiction 
of  manners  caught  in  their  vain  or  cynical  verity,  that 
mordant  exposition  of  Parisian  vice,”  which  they  found 
in  Gavarni,  they  were  tortured  to  achieve  an  equal 
truth  of  observation,  combined  with  an  equal  concise¬ 
ness  and  elegance  of  expression,  in  the  treatment  of  sim¬ 
ilar  subjects  drawn  from  the  as  yet  scarcely  suspected 
treasures  of  modern  life. 

As  for  the  man  himself,  he  attracted  them  by  a  per¬ 
sonal  distinction  which  was,  in  the  main,  that  of  the  es¬ 
sential  “Dandy”  as  defined  by  Barbey  d’Aurevilly  and 
realized  by  Merimee.  But  with  this  there  was  mixed 
something  darkly  mysterious,  almost  Machiavellian, 
which  suggested  the  malignant  Marquis  of  Les  liai¬ 
sons  danger  euses. 

Gavarni  was  about  fifty  years  old  when  the  brothers 
made  his  acquaintance  under  circumstances  which 
they  describe  both  in  their  book,  Gavarni:  Vhomme  et 
son  oeuvre ,  and  in  the  opening  pages  of  the  Journal. 
But  tall,  slender,  supple,  athletic,  with  upturned  mous¬ 
taches  and  a  military  overcoat  buttoned  to  the  chin,  he 
had  much  more  the  appearance  of  a  man  of  thirty,  es¬ 
pecially  as  the  red  color  of  his  hair  tended  to  conceal 
the  gray  beginning  to  be  scattered  through  it. 

He  had  been  married,  but  his  wife  was  dead,  and  he 
now  lived  a  solitary  life  in  a  quaint  little  old  house,  with 
a  garden,  at  Point-du-Jour,  on  the  road  to  Versailles. 
He  was  an  indefatigable  worker.  Indeed,  he  himself 
said  that  his  life  consisted  of  work  and  of  women.  But 
he  had  another  passion  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  strong  as 
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either  of  the  others.  This  was  abstract  mathematical 
science,  which  he  claimed  was  the  most  immaterial  of 
all  the  arts. 

“Even  in  music,”  he  said,  “there  is  the  beating  of  the 
sonorous  waves  against  the  tympanum.  Mathematics 
is  the  mute  music  of  numbers  !  ’  ’ 

In  1851,  the  Goncourts’  cousin,  the  Comte  cle  Ville- 
deuil,  a  young  man  just  out  of  college,  came  to  Paris, 
where  he  started  a  paper  called  L’ Eclair,  with  the 
collaboration  of  Edmond  and  Jules  de  Goncourt,  then 
twenty-nine  and  twenty-two  years  old  respectively. 
Meeting  with  little  success  —  finding,  indeed,  the  great¬ 
est  difficulty  in  keeping  afloat,  they  decided,  if  possible, 
to  interest  Gavarni  in  their  undertaking. 

It  seemed  an  audacious  idea.  The  artist  was  then  at 
the  very  zenith  of  his  great  reputation.  The  three  kins¬ 
men  were,  on  the  contrary,  just  beginning  to  make  their 
modest  debut  in  the  world  of  letters,  the  Goncourts  hav¬ 
ing  published,  at  this  time,  but  one,  unsuccessful,  novel. 
But  perhaps  it  was  their  very  audacity  that  pleased  the 
older  man.  At  any  rate,  when  they  met  at  dinner,  for 
the  first  time,  at  the  Maison  d’Or,  he  proposed  for  their 
publication  the  series  of  the  Manteau  cV Arlequin. 

Furthermore,  he  signified  a  desire  to  extend  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  thus  begun,  by  inviting  them  to  call.  This 
they  did  a  few  days  later,  and  Gavarni  showed  them 
through  the  old  house,  with  its  grim  wall  and  rusty 
grills  on  the  street,  which  had  been  a  counterfeiters’  den 
under  the  Directoire.  Later  it  had  been  acquired  by 
Josephine’s  modiste,  Leroy,  who  used  the  iron  chamber, 
where  the  false  coin  had  been  manufactured,  to  press 
Napoleon’s  mantles,  embroidered  with  golden  bees. 

To  this  house  they  returned  many  times.  There,  in 
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his  cheerful  garden  atelier ,  they  watched  the  master  at 
work  and  listened  while  he  told  stories  of  Balzac,  Dau¬ 
mier,  and  others  with  whom  he  had  been  associated  in 
his  earlier  years  or  while,  in  pungent  aphorisms  that  had 
the  epigrammatic  concision  and  grace  of  the  legends 
which  he  traced  beneath  his  pictures,  he  expressed  his 
philosophy  of  art  and  of  life. 

Once  he  dwelt  upon  his  indifference  towards  the  fait 
accompli  in  art. 

“I  do  a  thing,”  he  said,  “only  because  of  its  difficul¬ 
ties,  and  because  it  is  not  easy  to  do.  Take  my  garden 
for  example.  When  it  is  done,  I  shall  gladly  make  a  gift 
of  it  to  some  one.  There  are  those  who  paint  landscapes. 
I  amuse  myself  by  making  landscapes  in  relief.  Well, 
what  is  it  you  want  me  to  do  with  a  design  once  it 
is  finished?  There  is  nothing  left  to  do  but  to  give  it 
away.” 

Again,  speaking  of  the  theatre,  he  asked :  — 

“Have  you  ever  watched,  not  the  stage,  but  the 
theatre  itself,  during  a  performance?  I  do  not  know  how, 
after  having  seen  that  spectacle,  one  has  the  courage 
to  go  on  addressing  the  public.  .  .  .  Man  at  least  makes 
the  acquaintance  of  a  book  in  solitude.  But  a  play  is  ap¬ 
preciated  by  a  raw  mass  of  humanity,  an  agglomerated 
stupidity.” 

Then,  leaving  this  subject,  after  a  silence  in  which 
he  remained  for  a  moment  lost  in  his  reflections,  he 
cried : — 

“Ah!  scientific  research  —  that  is  a  fine  monomania 
for  you.  Now,  whether  I  make  one  lithograph  more  or 
less  does  not  count  greatly  for  my  renown.  But,  instead, 
if  there  were  a  theorem  which  bore  my  name  —  hein, 
that  would  be  something  like,  would  it  not?” 
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At  Gavarni’s  occasionally  they  found  other  artists. 
Once  it  was  Bracquemond,  with  whom  the  master  of  the 
house  was  engaged  in  tripotant  “some  eaux-fortes  .  .  . 
in  sketching  with  the  point  on  the  copper  a  series  of 
celebrities,  among  which  he  shows  us  a  Balzac  of  ad¬ 
mirable  workmanship.”  Then  all  four,  the  day’s  work 
done,  went  off  to  dine  at  a  little  restaurant. 

Another  time  it  was  Constantin  Guys,  the  staff  artist 
of  the  Illustrated  London  News,  who  had  reported  the 
Crimean  War  so  brilliantly  for  that  paper. 

“A  little  man  with  a  face  expressing  energy,  with 
gray  moustaches,  with  the  aspect  of  a  grognard;  limping 
a  trifle  as  he  walked,  and  continually  drawing  up  his 
sleeves  with  the  flat  of  his  hand  on  his  bony  arms;  dif¬ 
fuse  in  his  talk,  trailing  off  into  parentheses,  zigzagging 
from  one  idea  to  another,  getting  off  the  track,  lost,  but 
finding  himself  again  and  regaining  your  attention  with 
a  metaphorical  bit  of  gutter-slang,  a  word  borrowed 
from  the  terminology  of  German  thinkers,  a  technical 
term  from  some  art  or  industry,  and  always  holding  you 
under  the  impact  of  his  highly  colored  speech  which 
made  everything,  as  it  were,  visible  to  the  eyes.  And 
there  were  a  thousand  souvenirs  that  he  evoked  during 
this  walk,  casting  among  them,  from  time  to  time,  hand¬ 
fuls  of  ironies,  of  sketches,  of  landscapes,  of  bloody, 
disemboweled  cities  perforated  with  bullets,  of  hospi¬ 
tals  where  the  rats  gnawed  the  wounded. 

“Then,  on  the  reverse  of  this,  as  in  an  album,  or  as,  on 
the  back  of  a  drawing  by  Decamps,  you  find  a  thought 
by  Balzac,  there  issue  from  the  mouth  of  this  devil  of  a 
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man,  social  silhouettes,  apergus  on  the  French  species, 
or  on  the  English  species,  all  quite  new,  which  have  not 
grown  stale  in  a  book  —  two-minute  satires,  pamphlets 
in  a  single  word,  a  comparative  philosophy  of  the  na¬ 
tional  genius  of  peoples.” 

Both  Bracquemond  and  Guys  henceforth  became 
members  of  the  Goncourts’  circle,  the  former  making  the 
well-known  head  of  Edmond,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest 
of  modern  portrait  etchings. 

Meanwhile  this  circle  was  becoming  extended  on  the 
literary  side.  The  stream  of  novels  and  eighteenth-cen¬ 
tury  studies  that  flowed  from  the  pens  of  these  inde¬ 
fatigable  brothers,  began  to  attract  attention.  They  had 
already  met  and  joined  forces  with  Gautier,  Banville, 
and  Flaubert,  when  one  day,  in  1861,  Sainte-Beuve,  the 
Grand  Sultan  of  Criticism,  came  to  call  on  them. 

Through  the  Goncourts,  Sainte-Beuve  and  Gavarni 
soon  entered  into  closer  relations,  with  important  re¬ 
sults  for  the  history  of  French  literature  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  XIXth  Century.  For  the  following  year, 
these  two  men,  who  conceived  a  relish  for  each  other’s 
conversation ,  despite  a  constant  malentendu  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  art,  organized  at  Magny’s  a  fortnightly  dinner 
destined  to  become  the  last  great  cenacle  of  the  century. 

It  began  modestly  enough,  with  only  six  members: 
Gavarni,  Sainte-Beuve,  Veyne,  de  Chennevierres,  and 
the  two  Goncourts.  But  it  grew  rapidly,  and  its  mem¬ 
bership  soon  came  to  include  such  representative  think¬ 
ers  and  men  of  letters  as  Taine,  Renan,  Gautier,  Flau¬ 
bert,  Saint- Victor,  Turgenieff,  Sherer,  and  the  great 
synthetic  chemist,  Berthelot. 

Here,  at  one  table,  surrounded  by  men  of  two  genera¬ 
tions,  the  great  tradition  of  French  letters  may  be  said 
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to  have  been  directly  continued.  For  here,  from  the  dy¬ 
ing  embers  of  Romanticism,  emerged  the  new  spirit  of 
Naturalism,  of  which  Flaubert  was  the  Paraclete,  Taine 
the  prophet,  and  the  Goncourts  themselves  were  the 
apostles  and  pioneers  —  also,  as  they  liked  to  think,  the 
11  martyrs.’  ’ 

This  celebrated  and  epoch-making  cenacle ,  continued 
until  1870,  when,  of  the  six  original  members,  three  — 
Gavarni,  Sainte-Beuve,  and  Jules  de  Goncourt  —  died. 
It  was  revived  after  the  war,  in  1872,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  hundredth  performance  of  Hugo’s  Ruy  Bias,  but 
with  only  indifferent  success.  And,  for  the  reader  of  the 
Journal ,  interest,  after  1870,  rather  tends  to  center  in 
the  younger  group  which  gradually  grew  up  around 
Edmond  de  Goncourt. 

In  this  the  leaders  were  Daudet  and  Zola.1  The  latter 
brought  with  him  his  co- disciples  of  Les  soirees  de 
Medan  —  Maupassant,  Huysmans,  Ceard,  Hennique, 
Alexis  —  and  the  gatherings  in  Goncourt ’s  Grenier 
were  augmented  from  time  to  time,  by  a  number  of 
other  writers  —  Octave  Mirbeau,  Abel  Hermant,  Jean 
Lorrain,  the  Belgian  poet-novelist  Georges  Rodenbach, 
Lucien  Descaves,  Margueritte,  Rosny,  Charpentier,  and 
many  others,  of  all  literary  generations  right  down  to 
the  very  latest  represented  by  Leon  Daudet,  son  of  the 
author  of  Sapho  and  Tartarin. 

IV 

From  about  1870,  new  names  of  artists  begin  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  Journal,  also.  There  is  Ziem,  for  example, 

1  Goncourt,  Flaubert,  Turgenieff,  Daudet  and  Zola  soon  formed  the 
monthly  “  Diner  des  cinq." 
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the  painter  of  Venice,  who  first  captures  Goncourt’s  at¬ 
tention  because  he  has  studied  on  the  spot  the  perspec¬ 
tives  of  Giotto,  and  can  compare  the  procedes  of  the 
primitifs  with  those  of  the  Japanese  artists. 

Then,  of  special  interest  to  the  future  author  of  mono¬ 
graphs  on  Hokusai  and  Utamaro,  there  is  a  real  Japan¬ 
ese  painter,  Watanobe-Sei,  who  gives  a  demonstration 
of  the  traditional  methods  of  his  race,  by  executing  a 
great  kakem,ono  at  Burty’s  before  a  select  assistance. 

Burty  also  takes  him  to  see  the  young  sculptor,  Cros, 
who  is  making  a  wax  figure  of  his  daughter.  Felicien 
Rops  (an  old  acquaintance,  this  one)  comes  to  lunch 
with  him.  He  calls  on  Marcellin  (a  former  classmate), 
caricaturist  and  director  of  La  Vie  Parisienne,  who 
has  asked  him  to  write  an  article  on  Gavarni.  He  spends 
pleasant  evenings  with  young  Pierre  Gavarni  and  his 
wife.  He  meets  the  two  illustrators,  of  such  unequal 
value  as  artists,  Vierge  and  Dore,  and  he  talks  at  Bra¬ 
bant’s  with  that  pauvre  Fromentin,  so  soon  to  die,  his 
work  unfinished,  who  confides  to  him  that,  if  he  had  no 
one  dependent  upon  him,  he  would  “chuck”  painting 
altogether,  and  turn  his  attention  entirely  to  literature. 

A  frequent  companion  is  Claudius  Popelin,  a  skilled 
art- worker,  also  a  poet,  who  executed  a  portrait  of  Jules 
de  Goncourt  in  enamel.  Edmond  himself  goes  one  day 
to  the  studio  of  an  unknown  artist  whose  dry-points  he 
has  admired  at  Burty ’s  and  who  has  offered  to  make  his 
portrait  in  the  same  medium.  Shortly  after,  Bracque- 
mond  makes  his  great  etching  of  the  writer.  And  a 
third  portrait  of  the  period  is  the  one,  life-size,  made  by 
the  Neapolitan  De  Nittis,  whom  Goncourt  loved,  and 
whom  he  called  “the  true  landscapist  of  the  Parisian 
street.” 
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By  1880  Paris  was  in  the  full  flood  of  Impressionism, 
and  Goncourt,  quick  to  discern  the  new  character  of 
the  period,  as  he  was  to  sympathize  with  every  new 
manifestation  of  the  human  spirit,  exclaims:  — 

“  Ah!  if  I  were  younger,  the  fine  novel  there  would  be 
to  write  again  on  the  world  of  art,  making  it  altogether 
different  from  Manette  Salmon ,  with  a  painter  of  the 
Avenue  de  Villiers,  a  Bohemian  painter,  living  in  the 
great  world  and  in  high  life,  like  Forain,  a  reasoner  on 
art,  in  the  fashion  of  Degas  and  all  the  varieties  of  the 
Impressionist  artist.” 

We  have  seen  how  the  latter’s  modernist  programme 
appealed  to  him.  But  while  he  admires  the  former,  he  is 
far  from  seeing  Forain  a  real  successor  to  Gavarni.  He 
had  none  of  that  artist’s  amenity  of  spirit  mingled  with 
the  sharpness  and  acerbity  of  his  satire,  which  spares  no 
shame  or  suffering  in  its  cruel  disdain :  — 

“  Ah !  the  ferocious  legend  of  Forain !  ”  he  cries.  “  No, 
Gavarni  in  his  legends  has  not  this  implacability,  and 
the  sayings  of  Vireloque  are  tempered  by  a  philosophy 
at  once  elevated  and  kind-hearted.” 

For  the  rest  Goncourt,  who  visits  Forain  in  his  studio 
and  notes  a  resemblance  to  Daumier  in  his  method  of 
attack,  seems  somewhat  undecided  as  to  whether  this 
painter  of  Parisian  life  is  at  his  best  when  expressing 
his  ideas  on  the  lithographic  stone,  or  when  he  is  pro¬ 
jecting  them  through  the  sublimated  delicacies  of  his 
subtly  ironic  speech. 

It  is  not  until  1886  that  Goncourt  meets  Rodin.  It  is 
then  Bracquemond  who  takes  the  writer  to  call  on  the 
great  sculptor :  — 

“He  is  a  man  with  coarse  plebeian  features,  clear  eyes 
blinking  beneath  sickly  red  lids,  a  long  yellowish  beard, 
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hair  cropped  close,  a  round  head  expressing  a  gentle 
and  obstinate  stubbornness  —  a  man  such  as  I  imagine 
were  the  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ.” 

The  year  following,  Geffroy  brings  Raffaelli  to  call  on 
Goncourt  (ostensibly  to  see  the  latter’s  drawings),  and 
henceforth  these  two  artists,  Rodin  and  Raffaelli,  be¬ 
come  inmost  members  of  the  latter’s  circle.  Others  are 
Carriere,  whom  Goncourt  calls  “a  crepuscular  Velas¬ 
quez,”  Alfred  Stevens,  the  Belgian  feminist  painter,  and 
James  Tissot,  after  his  return  from  Jerusalem  where  he 
had  gone  to  make  the  celebrated  series  of  paintings  rep¬ 
resenting  Bible  scenes  in  the  Holy  Land. 

Tissot  had  already,  some  years  before,  illustrated 
Goncourt’s  novel  La  Fille  Elisa.  He,  too,  had  origin¬ 
ally  aspired  to  interpret  the  chic  graces  of  the  Parisian 
woman.  But  in  1893  he  brought  to  see  Goncourt  one 
who  far  surpassed  anything  he  himself  had  achieved  in 
that  feminine  field.  This  was  Paul  Helleu,  a  young  man 
“with  feverish  eyes,  a  tormented  physiognomy,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  skin  and  the  black  locks  of  a  crow.” 

“He  has  just  made  a  dry-point  of  me,”  writes  Gon¬ 
court,  adding  that  Helleu  was  very  much  frightened, 
having  dreamed  all  night  that  he  had  made  a  failure 
of  the  portrait,  and  that  to  get  his  hand  in,  —  since  he 
drew  only  women,  —  he  had  tried  to  sketch  himself. 

“He  works  on  uncovered  copper  with  a  diamond 
point  which  has  a  sharper  turn  on  the  metal  than  the 
steel,  and  boasts  that  he  can  make  a  figure  8.  This 
diamond  point,  which  comes  from  England,  is,  he  says, 
the  object  of  envy  of  all  contemporary  etchers,  who 
turn  diplomats  to  borrow  it  in  order  to  get  one  like  it 
made  for  themselves  by  a  Parisian  jeweller.” 

Goncourt  was  now  more  than  seventy  years  old,  and 
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Helleu.  Edmond  de  Goncourt 
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it  was  becoming  the  fashion  to  solicit  the  privilege  of 
making  his  portrait.  Raffaelli  had  already  made  a  great 
full-length  for  the  Exposition,  and  now  foreign  artists 
actually  visited  Paris  for  the  express  purpose  of  fixing 
on  paper,  or  on  the  copper-plate,  their  impression  of  his 
aristocratic  features  and  rather  melancholy  expression. 
Thus  Will  Rothenstein  crossed  over  from  London  in 
connection  with  a  projected  work  entitled,  Edmond  and 
Jules  de  Goncourt  ( With  Letters  and  Leaves  jrom  their 
Journal ),  and  Zilcken  came  down  from  Holland  to  make 
a  characteristic  dry-point;  while  at  home,  the  French 
illustrator,  Frederic  Regamey  included  Goncourt  in  a 
series  of  portraits  appearing  in  Le  Matin ,  and  the  cari¬ 
caturist,  Willette,  made  a  sketch  of  him  for  the  menu 
of  his  “  Jubilee”  banquet.  This  was  held  on  February 
22,  1895.  A  year  and  a  half  later  (July  16,  1896)  he 
died. 


THE  RECENT  ETCHINGS  OF  DONALD 
SHAW  MACLAUGHLAN 


By  CLEVELAND  PALMER 

Author  of  “  Some  Modern  American  Etchers,”  ‘‘  Some  Modern  English 
Etchers,”  “  Some  Modern  French  Etchers,”  “  Some 
Modern  Dutch  Etchers.” 


KNOW  of  no  modern  etcher  who  has  “  ar¬ 
rived”  (in  the  best  critical  sense)  more  rap¬ 
idly  than  Donald  Shaw  MacLaughlan.  In 
1900,  this  young  Canadian,  of  Scottish  an¬ 
cestry,  who  had  studied  painting  in  Boston,  was  making 
his  first  experiments  on  the  copper  under  the  spell  of 
“Old  Paris.”  In  a  very  real  sense  he  has  been  experi¬ 
menting  ever  since,  as  he  himself  would  readily  admit; 
for  an  artist  always  seeking  new  problems  to  solve,  new 
technical  difficulties  to  overcome,  would  be  the  last  to 
claim  any  ultimate  mastery  of  a  medium  which  called 
forth  the  best  efforts  of  a  Rembrandt.  But  already,  in 
1911,  only  eleven  years  after  his  modest  debuts,  —  has 
not  M.  Octave  Uzanne,  however,  declared  that  certain 
of  these  “prentice”  plates  are  “works  of  rare  worth” 
belonging  “in  some  sort  to  the  mastery  of  Meryon?”  — 
one  English  critic,  Sir  Frederick  Wedmore,  referred  to 
him  confidently  as  the  only  etcher,  “Whistler,  a  part,” 
America  had  produced;  while  another,  Mr.  A.  M.  Hind, 
called  him  “one  of  the  few  etchers  of  to-day  whose 
architectural  and  landscape  etchings  are  comparable  in 
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a  sense  of  style  with  those  of  Cameron  and  Bone,  be¬ 
traying  the  sure  touch  of  the  artist  of  conviction.” 

That  which  constitutes  a  “ sense  of  style”  in  the  art 
of  etching  is  a  feeling  for  line  as  the  natural  and  idio¬ 
matic  means  of  expression.  This  feeling,  which  charac¬ 
terizes  not  only  Cameron  and  Bone,  but  all  those  mas¬ 
ters  of  linear  method  in  the  past,  whose  work  he  has 
studied,  Mr.  MacLaughlan,  unquestionably  possesses 
in  a  remarkably  high  degree ;  and  however  he  may  have 
failed  at  times  in  his  work,  from  his  earliest  Paris  plates 
to  his  latest  impressions  of  English  and  Italian  land¬ 
scape,  to  say  just  what  he  wished,  he  has  at  least  rarely 
faltered  or  fumbled  in  his  choice  of  a  method. 

Such  fidelity  to  a  technical  ideal,  though  it  so  early 
won  the  critics  to  his  side,  has  cost  him,  no  doubt,  rather 
dearly  in  popular  approval.  For  there  has  certainly 
been  little  in  his  conscientious,  painstaking,  and  un¬ 
compromising  art  to  please  those  who  merely  like  a 
pretty  picture.  His  handling  is  often  hard  and  tight, 
not  only  in  his  architectural  plates  of  the  Paris  period, 
but  in  his  early  landscapes,  like  The  Cypress  Grove , 
which  are  themselves  too  purely  architectural  in  senti¬ 
ment  to  be  entirely  satisfactory.  Indeed,  even  the  critic 
and  the  trained  lover  of  prints  may  be  excused  for  find¬ 
ing  a  majority,  perhaps,  of  his  plates  interesting  rather 
than  beautiful.  Yet  it  is  just  because  Mr.  MacLaughlan 
has  been  willing  to  go  on  year  after  year,  making  no  at¬ 
tempt  to  win  over  the  public  by  easy  concessions,  that 
he  has  been  able,  among  other  things,  to  etch,  in  his 
Pages  from  the  Alps,  the  first  really  successful  repre¬ 
sentations  of  mountain  scenery,  and  even,  as  Sir  Fred¬ 
erick  Wedmore  says,  to  se  tirer  d’ affaire  in  Venice  after 
Whistler. 
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MacLaughlan.  Lauterbrunnen 

Reproduced  by  permission  of  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Arthur  H.  Hahlo  &  Co. 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  10%  X  14%  inches 


This  last  he  has  done  by  adhering  strictly  to  his 
own  way  of  working,  and  not  seeking  to  rival  his  pre¬ 
decessor  in  any  sense.  Where  Whistler  sought,  with  the 
utmost  delicacy  of  line  and  the  subtlest  skill  in  printing, 
to  evoke  veritable  magic  spells  by  virtually  “  painting  ” 
his  pictures  on  the  plate,  Mr.  MacLaughlan  has  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  bite  his  lines  with  an  ever-increasing  breadth 
and  boldness  —  joyousness,  even.  The  result  is  a  range 
of  effects  wholly  different  from  Whistler’s,  yet  none  the 
less  characteristic  of  their  common  subject  —  effects 
mainly  of  dazzling  sunlight  on  warm  gray  stone  and 
rippling  water,  distilling  that  lyric  intoxication  which 
is  of  the  very  soul  and  atmosphere  of  Venice,  and 
which  he  has  captured  most  completely  in  such  plates 
as  Venetian  Noontide  and  the  Songs  from  Venice. 

Recently  Mr.  MacLaughlan  himself,  as  certain  of  his 
titles  —  Evening  Light,  Sunlight  and  Shadows,  Evening 
Shadows,  Wind  and  Rain  —  clearly  indicate,  has  sought 
to  compass  a  wider  and  more  subtly  graded  range  of 
tonal  effects.  Here  too,  however,  for  the  most  part, 
instead  of  resorting  to  manipulation  in  the  printing,  he 
works  directly  on  the  plate,  letting  the  point  of  his 
needle  play  freely  over  the  surface  of  the  copper  in  a 
way  that  suggests  a  close  study  of  Rembrandt  and  of 
Rembrandt’s  English  disciple,  Sir  Seymour  Haclen,  es¬ 
pecially  in  such  a  characteristically  English  plate  as 
Willow  Stream,  which,  with  its  lush,  luxuriant  growth 
above  the  little  bridge,  has  even  a  touch  of  Turner 
in  it. 

Quite  aside,  however,  from  the  question  of  the  desira¬ 
bility  of  extending  the  art  of  etching  to  a  point  where  it 
seems  to  challenge  and  compete  with  mezzotint  or  even 
painting,  —  a  question  that  will  always  be  debated,  — 


MacLaughlan.  Venetian  Noontide 
Reproduced  by  permission  of  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Arthur  H.  Halilo  &  Co. 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  9%  X  11%  inches 
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I  do  not  feel  that  Mr.  MacLaughlan  has  been  suffi¬ 
ciently  successful  in  these  particular  experiments,  inter¬ 
esting  as  they  are,  to  justify  a  return  to  them  in  his 
future  work.  There  is  a  general  effect  of  spottiness  in 
such  a  plate  as  Evening  Shadows ,  which,  whether  it  be 
intentional,  or  result  from  an  accidental  breaking  down 
of  the  lines  in  the  biting,  is  distinctly  unpleasant,  and 
we  turn  with  relief  from  it  and  others  like  it,  to  work 
of  a  simpler  and  more  straightforward  intention,  such  as 
the  wholly  charming  Fields  of  Asolo. 

“Asolo  is  a  pleasure  palace  situated  in  the  foothills 
of  our  Alps  on  the  frontier  of  the  Trevisan  Marches,  in 
the  domain  of  the  Queen  of  Cyprus.”  So  wrote  Cardinal 
Bembo,  secretary  to  that  royal  exile  of  Venetian  birth, 
Catharine  Cornaro,  in  his  book,  Gli  Asolani,  a  series 
of  Platonic  dialogues  where  the  characters  —  lords  and 
ladies  of  the  Queen’s  court  —  meet  and  discuss  the 
“nature  of  Love”  in  trellised  gardens  shaded  with 
laurel  and  walled  with  white  marble. 

To-day  the  crumbling  castle  still  crowns  its  com¬ 
manding  hill-top. 

“How  it  towers 

Yonder,  the  ruin  o’er  this  vale  of  ours!” 

exclaims  Browning.  For  the  little  town,  where  Mr. 
MacLaughlan  has  lived  much  of  late  years,  until  the 
war  in  the  spring  of  1915  forced  him  to  leave,  was  also 
one  of  the  poet’s  favorite  abodes  —  “his  first  love 
among  Italian  cities,”  he  calls  it  somewhere: 

“  How  many  a  year,  my  Asolo, 

Since  —  one  step  just  from  sea  to  land  — 

1  found  you,  loved  yet  feared  you  so  — 

For  natural  objects  seemed  to  stand 
Palpably  fire-clothed!” 
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MacLaughlan.  Fields  of  Asolo 

Reproduced  by  permission  of  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Arthur  H.  Hahlo  &  Co. 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  10%  X  13%  inches 


Browning  too  named  a  book  —  his  last  book,  Aso- 
lando :  Facts  and  Fancies  —  after  Asolo  —  “delicious 
Asolo”  —  as  he  explained  in  an  epistle  dedicatory  to  his 
friend,  Mrs.  Arthur  Benson.  The  epistle  is  dated  Octo¬ 
ber  15,  1889,  just  two  months  before  the  poet’s  death 
in  Venice  on  December  12,  the  very  day  the  book  was 
published.  In  it  he  says: 

“I  unite,  you  will  see,  the  disconnected  poems  by  a 
title-name  popularly  ascribed  to  the  inventiveness  of 
the  ancient  secretary  to  Queen  Cornaro  whose  palace- 
tower  still  overlooks  us :  Asolare  —  ‘  to  disport  in  the 
open  air,  amuse  oneself  at  random.’  The  objection,”  he 
continues,  “that  such  a  word  nowhere  occurs  in  the 
works  of  the  Cardinal  is  hardly  important  —  Bembo 
was  too  thorough  a  purist  to  conserve  in  print  a  term 
which  in  talk  he  might  possibly  toy  with:  but  the  word  is 
more  likely  derived  from  a  Spanish  source.  I  use  it  for 
love  of  the  place,  and  in  requital  of  your  pleasant  as¬ 
surance  that  an  early  poem  of  mine  first  attracted  you 
thither.  ...” 

The  “early  poem”  here  referred  to,  may  have  been 
Sordello,  which  ends  with  the  picture  of  a  barefoot  boy 
climbing  the  Asolan  hillside  in  the  dew  of  dawn,  and  sing¬ 
ing  “to  beat  the  lark,  God’s  poet,  swooning  at  his  feet”: 

“Lo,  on  a  heathy  brown  and  nameless  hill 
By  sparkling  Asolo,  in  mist  and  chill, 

Morning  just  up,  higher  and  higher  runs 
A  child  barefoot  and  rosy.” 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  have  been  Pippa  Passes, 
—  which  followed  Sordello  in  date  of  composition,  — 
since  the  whole  action  of  that  lyric  drama  passes  in 
the  little  city  where  Pippa  was  a  worker  in  the  silk- 
mills  every  day  but  one  —  New  Year’s: 
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MacLaughlan.  Sunlight  and  Shadows  No.  3 

Reproduced  by  permission  of  the  publishers 
Messrs.  Arthur  H.  Hahlo  &  Co. 

Size  of  the  original  etching,  1414  X  10%  inches 
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“Oh,  Day,  if  I  squander  a  wavelet  of  thee, 

A  mite  of  my  twelve  hours’  treasure, 

The  least  of  thy  gazes  or  glances, 

(Be  they  grants  thou  art  bound  to  or  gifts  above  measure) 
One  of  thy  choices  or  one  of  thy  chances, 

(Be  they  tasks  God  imposed  thee  or  freaks  at  thy  pleasure) 
—  My  Day,  if  I  squander  such  labour  or  leisure, 

Then  shame  fall  on  Asolo,  mischief  on  me!” 

Whether  it  was  Browning  who  attracted  Mr.  Mac- 
Laughlan  also  to  Asolo  in  the  first  instance,  I  do  not 
know.  It  may  well  have  been.  For  the  latter’s  Road 
Songs — like  his  Songs  from  Venice —  stamp  him,  too, 
as  a  poet,  and  none  the  less  surety  because  he  seeks  lyric 
expression,  not  in  words,  but  in  the  singing  line.  The 
roads  which  inspired  Mr.  MacLaughlan  in  these  plates 
—  with  the  exception  of  Road  Song  No.  5,  which  bears 
an  earlier  date  than  the  others  and  is  evidently  of 
Tuscan  origin  —  seem  to  be  the  same  lanes  around 
Asolo  along  which,  says  Mr.  Chesterton  in  his  study 
of  Browning,  “the  old  man  could  be  seen  continually 
.  .  .  peering  into  hedges  and  whistling  for  lizards.” 
Air.  MacLaughlan  does  not  show  us  the  lizards,  but  he 
does  show  11s  the  hedges,  and  in  one  plate  he  almost 
makes  11s  hear  a  heavy  wagon  rumbling  along  a  leafy 
avenue  which,  like  the  sky,  is  a  glamour  of  corruscating 
sunlight  —  an  effect  heightened  by  the  curious  corru¬ 
gated  texture  of  the  old  paper  on  which  the  impres¬ 
sions  are  printed. 

Asolo  no  longer,  as  in  the  time  of  Cardinal  and  Queen, 
stands  on  the  borders  of  the  “Trevisan  Marches,”  but 
in  the  Department  of  Treviso,  in  the  Province  of  Ve- 
netia.  There  is  also  a  town  named  Treviso,  which  is 
the  chef-lieu  of  the  department  and  which  suggests 
Venice  itself  on  a  smaller,  more  rustic  scale.  Thoroughly 
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Venetian  in  sentiment  and  atmosphere  are  Mr.  Mac- 
Laughlan’s  two  plates,  steeped  in  the  spirit  of  dream, 
death,  and  decay,  entitled  respectively  Treviso  Canal 
and  Treviso  Waters.  The  former  —  the  less  conventional 
in  subject  and  treatment  —  gives,  across  the  sleeping 
surface  of  the  sluggish  waterway,  a  glimpse  of  an  old 
door  framed  between  the  trunks  of  two  gigantic  chest¬ 
nuts,  whose  large  leaves  make  a  bold,  handsome  pat¬ 
tern  across  the  top  of  the  plate  —  a  motive  that  Mr. 
MacLaughlan  has  employed  elsewhere,  as  in  The  Temjple. 

“On  leaving  Venice,”  writes  Mr.  W.  Hall  Griffin, 
Browning’s  latest  biographer,  describing  the  poet’s  first 
Italian  tour,  “he  passed  through  Treviso  .  .  .  and  then 
walked  westward  across  the  plain  through  Giorgione’s 
Castelfranco  to  the  prettily  situated  Bassano,  with  its 
river,  its  quaint  wooden  bridge,  its  castle  and  its  memo¬ 
ries  of  the  Ezzelini  family,”  of  whom  the  poet  wrote 
in  Sordello. 

Mr.  MacLaughlan  has  followed  Browning’s  footsteps 
closely  in  all  this  itinerary  through  Giorgione’ s  Country, 
as  he  has  called  one  of  the  best  of  his  more  recent  plates. 
Thus  Bassano  is  shown  in  a  characteristic  bit  of  one  of  its 
wide  stone-flagged,  sun-flooded  streets,  with  the  arched 
doors  of  houses  running  along  the  right  side  and  a  high 
wall,  tonally  treated,  along  the  left.  Down  the  centre 
of  the  roadway  descends  a  woman  carrying  a  pail,  its 
weight  and  the  sturdy  walk  of  the  peasant  being  better 
indicated  than  in  many  of  the  artist’s  figure  subjects. 

Bassano’s  river  is  the  Brenta,  and  there  are  figures, 
too,  in  the  plate  Mr.  MacLaughlan  has  made  of  this 
stream  somewhere  along  its  course,  —  a  group  of  men 
who  stand  far  out  on  a  mud  flat  at  the  water’s  edge  beside 
a  boat,  —  a  group  which  reminds  us  of  those  in  the  pic- 
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tures  of  Canaletto  and  Guardi.  To  complete  this  tour 
of  what  has  remained,  even  since  Browning’s  day,  one 
of  the  least-known  and  least-visited  parts  of  Italy, 
there  is  a  lovely  view  entitled  By  the  Lake  of  Garda ,  up 
whose  eastern  shore  the  Italian  troops,  alpini,  bersa- 
glieri,  have  moved  this  last  year  in  their  advance  to  the 
northern  frontier  and  the  Trentino.  It  is  hard  to  think 
that  a  scene  so  peaceful  should  ever  resound  to  the 
tread  of  soldiers’  feet. 

The  war  which  drove  Mr.  MacLaughlan  out  of 
Asolo  made  him  leave  Italy  also  for  a  time  and  seek 
a  refuge  in  Spain.  I  believe,  however,  that  he  has 
since  returned  to  the  former  country.  The  opportunity 
would  have  seemed  an  excellent  one  to  visit  his  native 
land,  where,  as  it  has  not  failed  to  be  noted  by 
European  critics,  he  has  never  yet,  in  all  his  wanderings, 
returned  to  etch.  There  is,  it  is  true,  little  here  of  the 
obviously  picturesque,  such  as  an  artist  may  find  not 
only  along  Venetian  canals  and  Paris  streets,  but  even 
in  French  farms  and  Devonshire  villages.  Mr.  Mac¬ 
Laughlan,  however,  has  long  since  passed  the  point 
where  he  needs  the  support  of  the  picturesque  to  aid 
the  efforts  of  his  needle,  as  witness  those  two  recent 
plates  entitled  respectively,  Cornish  Landscape  No.  1 
and  Cornish  Landscape  No.  2. 

These  delightful  little  works,  which  might  have  been 
executed  by  some  Flemish  or  Dutch  etcher  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  —  Lucas  van  Uden,  by  preference,  — 
reflect  a  mood  of  nature  as  sober  and  austere  as  any¬ 
thing  in  our  own  New  England  landscape,  and  yet  I 
know  of  nothing  Mr.  MacLaughlan  has  yet  done  that 
seems  to  me  so  entirely  successful.  To  the  hedgerows 
that  intersect  the  sloping  fields  in  a  delightful  pattern, 
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MacLaughlan.  Cornish  Landscape  No.  1 
Reproduced  by  permission  of  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Arthur  H.  Hahlo  &  Co. 
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he  has,  as  it  were,  imparted  a  note  of  feminine  grace  and 
elegance,  as  if  Nature  herself,  turning  mantua-maker, 
had  carelessly  flung  a  coquettish  fur-trimmed  robe  over 
hill  and  dale.  The  more  feathery  tree-forms,  too,  — 
elms  and  the  like,  —  suit  Mr.  MacLaughlan  far  better 
than  the  stiffly  pointed  cypresses  and  poplars  which  he 
can  never  render  quite  convincingly  lifelike,  and  which, 
in  The  Tempest,  the  wind  curls  like  so  many  gigantic 
ostrich-plumes ! 

We  have  had  etchers  of  what  still  remains  quaint  in 
our  cities,  towns  and  villages  —  “  quaintness”  constitut¬ 
ing  the  American  equivalent  of  the  European  pictur¬ 
esque.  But  we  have  had  few  who  have  tried  in  any  seri¬ 
ous  way  to  record  the  linear  pattern  of  our  country¬ 
side  with  its  stone  walls  and  rail  fences,  and  it  would 
be  a  matter  for  mutual  congratulation  if  Mr.  Mac¬ 
Laughlan  might  be  induced  to  try  his  hand  at  such 
a  task. 


The  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  (after  Botticelli) 

Florentine  engraving  of  the  XVth  Century;  in  the  “Broad  Manner” 
One  of  the  recent  acquisitions  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 

“  The  original  design,  whether  drawing  or  painting,  from  which  this  engraving 
was  taken,  must  have  been  among  the  grandest  and  most  vigorous  works  of  the 
last  period  of  Botticelli's  art.”  {Herbert  P.  Home.) 

Size  of  the  original  engraving,  32%  X  22%  inches 
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This  cut  shows  the  upper  two-thirds  of  the  new  Stevenson  Memorial  Tablet, of  which 
Lord  Charles  Guthrie  of  Edinburgh,  the  greatest  living  expert  on  Stevenson,  says: 
“  Borglum  has  got  beneath  the  surface  and  the  mask.  It  has  charm,  and  it  has 
strength,  and  it  has  pathos.  It  has  Stevenson’s  fascinating  personality.” 

Published  by  special  arrangement  with  the  Stevenson  Society  of  Saranac  Lake  ex¬ 
clusively  in 
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WINSLOW  HOMER 

BY  KENYON  COX 

Crown  octavo.  Illustrated  in  color  and  in  photogravure.  Limited  edi¬ 
tion  of  300  copies  printed  from  type  on  Dutch  handmade  paper.  Silk 
stitched  and  bound  in  Italian  brown  paper  boards,  cloth  back.  In  a  box 
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“This  book  would  be  well  worthy  of  note  were  it  only  for  the 
fastidious  care  which  has  gone  to  its  format.  The  illustrations 
are  beautifully  printed.  The  author  writes  throughout  with  true 
critical  feeling  and  measure.”  —  7he  Burlington  Magazine. 

“  A  good  book  because  it  is  a  candid  one.  Explains  everything 
that  is  explicable  in  Homer’s  art.  The  best  piece  of  criticism 
the  writer  has  yet  put  to  his  credit.  It  is  beautifully  printed.” 

—  New  York  Tribune. 

“The  book  is  full  of  pithy  and  quotable  passages  ;  nothing  is 
said  for  effect ;  and  we  take  it  that  the  essay  will  stand  as  an 
authoritative  and  sincere  piece  of  able  criticism.  The  handsome 
volume  is  beautifully  illustrated.” 

—  Wm.  Hozve  D ozones  in  the  Boston  Transcript. 
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Announcement  of  the  Book  of  the  Dance, 
by  Arnold  Genthe. 

Seventy  full  page  photographs  and  six 
reproductions  of  photographs  in  color. 

Special  paper  edition,  linen  binding,  stamped 
in  gold,  $ 6.00  net. 

One  hundred  copies  on  Japanese  vellum, 
vellum  binding,  numbered  and  signed  by 
Arnold  Genthe,  $25.00. 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  DANCE 

Pictorial  art,  which  has  the  privilege  and  duty  of  minis¬ 
tering  to  the  other  arts,  has  done  but  ill  heretofore  in  behalf 
of  the  dance.  There  have  been  many  delicate  sketches 
made  and  some  really  fine  photographs,  but  these  have  not 
been  widely  available,  and  the  best  books  on  the  dance  have 
been  calamitously  illustrated.  Now,  at  last,  this  deficiency 
on  the  pictorial  side  has  been  supplied.  The  latest  of  the 
arts,  photography,  has  been  used  by  one  of  its  greatest  mas¬ 
ters  to  give  the  world  a  definite,  coherent,  illuminating 
record  of  the  modern  art  of  the  dance.  Arnold  Genthe, 
who  during  many  years  has  used  the  camera  with  signal 
success  lor  making  pictures  of  what  his  vision  and  imagin¬ 
ation  perceived  in  the  realities  before  him,  was  indeed  the 
ideal  man  to  record  the  features  of  the  dance  in  this  day.  To 
vast  resources  of  knowledge  and  superior  intellect.  Dr. 
Genthe  adds  that  keen  sensitiveness  and  unquenchable 
enthusiasm  which  enable  him  to  approach  and  pursue  his 
problem  with  rare  subtlety  and  devotion.  He  has  given  us 
a  great  and  beautiful  book. 

Shaemas  O  Sheel. 
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75c  a  number  $2.50  a  year  (4  nos.) 

A  specimen  copy  sent  subject  to  return  or  payment. 

f¥  U  Ij.  0  r*  34  W.  33d  Street 

Henry  Holt  &  Lo.  new  york 
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COLUMBIA 

UNIVERSITY 

QUARTERLY 


HE  QUARTERLY, 
in  addition  to  its  record  of 
all  official  University  action, 
and  to  its  historical  and 
biographical  articles,  aims 
to  represent  that  wide  va¬ 
riety  of  literary,  philosophic  and  scientific 
activity  which  focuses  at  Columbia,  and  through 
which  the  University  contributes  to  the 
thought  and  work  of  the  world. 

I  he  Quarterly  is  issued  in  December, 
March,  June,  and  September,  each  volume 
beginning  with  the  December  number.  An¬ 
nual  subscription,  one  dollar ;  single  number, 
thirty  cents.  400  pages  per  volume. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY  OUARTERLY 

'Vv 

Columbia  University,  New  York  City 
Charles  Sears  Baldwin,  Editor 
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BOOKS  —  PRINTS 
AUTOGRAPHS  —  ART  SCHOOLS 


Extracts  from  the  Diaries 


and  Correspondence  of 


JOHN  EVELYN  AND  SAMUEL  PEPYS 
RELATING  TO  ENGRAVING 


With  Notes  thereon  by  Howard  C.  Levis 
Sm.  4to,  with  35  illustrations,  limited  edition  0/250  copies,  price  2/s.  net 


ELLIS:  29  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  ENG. 

OLD  and  RARE  PRINTS 

TOKTKAITS 

Prints  cleaned  and  restored.  Collections  appraised  and  Catalogued 
Orders  to  buy  at  auction  sales  conscientiously  carried  out. 

F.  MEDER.  15-17  E.  40th  St.,  The  Anderson  Bldg,  N.  Y. 

Telephone  2bb  Murray  Hill 

SCHOOL  OF  THE  MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

FORTIETH  YEAR 

Drawing  and  Painting.  Modeling.  Design. 
Interior  Decoration.  Silverware  and  Jewelry. 

Write  for  Circular. 


3  Park  St.  &t)t  2£>oussr  Beautiful  Boston 

A  magazine  of  authority  on  all  questions  relating 
to  the  building  or  remodeling  of  a  house  —  interior 
decoration  —  landscape  gardening,  etc. 

Splendidly  illustrated. 

25  cents  a  copy  $2.00  a  year 

THE  PRINT-COLLECTOR’S  BOOKLETS 

EDITED  BY  FITZROY  CARRINGTON 

A  collection  of  six  studies  with  many  illustrations.  The  titles  are  as  follows: 
JEAN-FRAN^OIS  MILLET,  by  Robert  J.  Wickenden;  CH  ARLES-FR  AN- 
9OIS  DAUBIGNY,  Painter  and  Etcher,  by  Robert  J.  Wickenden LE  PERE 
COROT,”  by  Robert  J.  Wickenden  ;  CHARLES  JACQUE,by  Robert  J.  Wicken¬ 
den  ;  “  THE  MEN  OF  1830,”  by  Robert  J.  Wickenden  ;  MAX1ME  LALANNE, 
by  W.  Aspenwall  Bradley. 

Bound  in  paper  covers.  Each  20  cents  net.  The  set  of  six,  $1.00  net. 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY  4  PARK  ST.,  BOSTON 
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American  Art  News 

(Published  by  The  American  Art  News  Co.,  Inc.) 

15-17  EAST  40th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Now  in  its  fourteenth  year  of  successful  pub¬ 
lication,  and  universally  recognized  as  the 
dealers’  and  collector’s  authority  on  art  mat¬ 
ters  in  both  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

New  York  Special  Exhibition  Calendar  gives 
all  the  exhibitions  of  the  current  and  coming 
weeks,  their  locations  and  the  dates  of  dura¬ 
tion  in  New  York.  Those  in  other  American 
cities  under  head  of  letters  from  said  cities. 

All  important  picture,  print  and  book  sales  in 
both  Europe  and  United  States  duly  recorded, 
with  full  list  prices,  buyers,  etc.,  and  also  the 
first  announcement  of  same  in  advance. 

Weekly  letters  from  Paris  and  London, 
written  by  best  informed  authorities  on  the 
art  trade  and  news  of  the  Studios,  Galleries 
and  Salesrooms,  and  occasional  authoritative 
letters  from  other  European  art  centers.  In¬ 
valuable  for  reference. 

Read  by  all  the  leading  collectors 

PUBLISHED  WEEKLY — $2.00  A  YEAR— 37  ISSUES 
Canada,  $2.50  ;  Foreign  Countries,  $2.75 
(Weekly  from  Oct.  15  to  June  1 — Monthly  during  the  summer) 

AMERICA’S  ONLY  ART  NEWSPAPER 
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TWO  BOOKS 

OF  SPECIAL  APPEAL  TO 
THE  ART  LOVER 


BUDDHIST  ART  IN  ITS 
RELATION  TO  BUDDHIST  IDEALS 

With  Special  Reference  to  Buddhism 

in  Japan 

By  M.  ANESAKI 

This  beautiful  book,  written  by  one  of  the  foremost  Japanese  scholars, 
is  an  exposition  of  the  relation  of  Buddhist  art  and  Buddhist  ideals  that 
will  have  an  uncommon  charm  for  the  growing  public  interested  in  both 
of  these  subjects. 

Professor  Anesaki  is  a  brilliant  and  persuasive  writer,  having  at  times 
not  a  little  of  the  imaginative  flavor  of  such  writers  as  Lafcadio  Hearn. 
The  book  contains  more  than  fifty  illustrations  of  old  Japanese  prints, 
Buddhist  architecture,  sculpture  and  painting,  with  full  and  vivid  notes. 
Illustrated .  #6.00  net. 

VAN  DYCK 

His  Original  Etchings  and 
his  Iconography 
By  ARTHUR  M.  HIND 

This  is  an  authoritative  and  complete  account  of  the  great  painter 
Van  Dyck’s  work  in  the  field  of  etching  and  engraving.  The  author, 
Mr.  Hind,  is  connected  with  the  department  of  prints  and  drawings  in 
the  British  Museum.  His  critical  study  of  questions  of  authenticity, 
his  illuminating,  suggestive  comment,  and  the  fact  that  the  book  includes 
reproductions  of  all  of  Van  Dyck’s  etchings,  make  it  a  final  and  defini¬ 
tive  work,  invaluable  to  art  lovers  and  collectors.  Limited  edition  of 
400  copies  for  sale.  $5.00  net. 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY 

BOSTON  AND  NEW  YORK 


P.  &  D.  Golnaghi  &  Obach 


Established  1760 


Paintings,  Drawings,  Engravings 
and  Etchings 

by  all  the 

Old  and  Modern  Masters 


Finest  States  of 

#l&  €tt0li£fj  jtte$$ottnt3tf  anti 
f&rintg  in  colour 


XVIII  Century  French  Engravings 


PUBLISHERS 


BY  SPECIAL 


APPOINTMENT 


TO  HIS  MAJESTY  KING  GEORGE  V 

144,  145,  146  New  Bond  Street 
London,  England 

Cable :  ‘  Coinage/  London 


